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Our Soviet Contacts 


pon the signing of the treaty with the Soviet Re- 
publics, our trade with Russia has taken on a re- 
markable resemblance to the snakes in Ireland. There 
isn’t any, and there aren’t any. Six months ago, the voices 
of Senator Borah, of Idaho, and of Smith Brookhart, 
once a Senator but now a lame-duck appointee, roared 
alternately, and occasionally in unison, along the Potomac. 
The effect was as that of alligator bellowing unto al- 
ligator in the oozy fastnesses of some vast swamp. Even 
today, when all is quiet, the echoes of a mighty rumbling, 
raucous and sustained, can be caught, but the day must 
be very still indeed. Yet, according to the record, neither 
the Senator nor the ex-Senator has risen up to explain 
why his roaring predictions of six months ago have proved 
false. The stream of gold which, we were assured, would 
begin to flow as soon as the treaty with the Soviets was 
signed, is apparently checked at the source. 

According to the New York Times, the statistics show 
that our steadily dwindling trade with Russia has dwin- 
dled at a rapidly increasing rate since the signing of the 
treaty. Litvinov and President Roosevelt draw opposite 
conclusions from the same document, and our Ambas- 
sador to the Soviets, comfortably established at Moscow, 
seems unable to find any vital clause on which he and 
the Soviet officials can agree. But trade is not the sole 
problem in dispute; there are those “ outstanding ques- 
tions of indebtedness and claims,” which only a few 
months ago appeared to offer no real difficulties. A brief 
series of conferences between M. Litvinov and Mr. Bul- 
litt, it was said, would clear the air. But the results of 
those conferences were so jejune that a new policy is to 
be tried. Instead of conferences between the American 
Ambassador and M. Litvinov in Moscow, we are now to 
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have conferences between Secretary of State Hull and the 
Russian Ambassador at Washington. 

The effects of climate are sometimes marvellous. Hence 
it is possible that a problem which freezes to insoluble 
solidity in the snows of Moscow can be softened into a 
workable mass under the tropical suns of Washington in 
August. However this may be, the flow of Russian gold 
into this country, which dazzled the eyes and unseated the 
reason of Senator Borah and ex-Senator Brookhart, has 
refused to flow. The Russians will not purchase goods in 
this country unless they can find here the cheapest markets. 
That is a precaution quite reasonable in a capitalistic 
regime, such as that of contemporary Russia. Nor will 
they buy here unless we lend them the money with which 
to make their purchases. If this is M. Litvinov’s last word 
on the subject, it is as certain as death and taxes that 
our dwindling trade with the Soviets will continue to 
dwindle. : 

Still, the treaty has not been fruitless. William Green, 
president af the American Federation of Labor, writes 
that the results have been numerous and marked. First 
among them is “an acceleration of Communist propa- 
ganda and agitation in the United States,” and he points 
out that when Communists speak of “ revolution,” what 
they really mean is “ slaughter, destruction, terrorism, and 
the creation of a Communist dictatorship in this country.” 
Mr. Green had in mind the labor wars in California and 
along the Pacific coast, but he need travel no farther from 
Washington than New York or Chicago to find hotbeds 
of Communist agitators. Probably he can find plenty of 
them in Washington itself. 

Hardly any duty rests more seriously upon the Fed- 
eral Government at this moment than that of promptly 
deporting foreign Communists who violate our laws, and 
of holding the Soviet Republics to strict accountability 
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for any Communist movements engineered in this coun- 
try by their agents. To ask us to believe that the Soviet 
Republics feel themselves bound by the restrictions 
which the treaty places upon propaganda, is an excessive 
strain upon human credulity. We are now passing through 
a series of industrial disturbances. It may be taken for 
granted that in the progress to normal conditions in the 
economic and financial fields, new disturbances will arise. 
The Communist agitators who, in this country at least, 
have never shown any understanding of the real difficul- 
ties of the workers, or given evidence of any desire to 
help them, could ask for no better opportunity. Men 
made desperate by injustice, who see their wives and chil- 
dren deprived of the very necessities of life, are easily 
led astray by specious promises, the absurdity of which 
they would at once recognize in calmer moments. 

The Communist, no less than the capitalist, oppresses 
the worker. It is the business of the Government to 
make short shift with these heartless agitators who trade 
on the necessities of the poor and the oppressed. Weak- 
ness here, or a desire to cater to those “ liberals ’’ amongst 
us, who as Msgr. Ryan once said so truly, are liberal only 
in spots, will be fatal. 


Shooting to Kill 


OME of our British brethren are considerably exer- 

cised over the shooting of the notorious bandit, Dil- 
linger, by the Federal officers. It appears that this is not 
the way things are done in the tight little isle. Yet we 
cannot help wondering what a British official would have 
done had he faced Dillinger. To escape the kindly offices 
of the undertaker, he would have been obliged to act at 
once. And can it be that our British brethren have for- 
gotten “ The Siege of Sidney Street ” some twenty years 
ago? On that occasion, the police surrounded a house in 
which two criminals had taken refuge, and when the house 
caught on fire, the firemen were not allowed to approach 
it. The police remained outside to shoot the criminals 
down should they attempt to escape. The scene ended 
when the fire burned itself out, as Winston Churchill, 
then Home Secretary, looked on, and after a search of 
the ruins it was reported that one criminal had been shot, 
and the other burned to death. Desperate cases engender, 
and sometimes justify, desperate measures. 

With all that said, it is deplorable that so many de- 
fend the policy, on which we seem to be entering, of 
shooting criminals at sight. The consistent application of 
intelligent police methods would make this carnage un- 
necessary. We must earnestly protest the assumption by 
some police heads of the right to declare a man accused 
of crime an outlaw, and to issue orders to kill him on 
sight. The State certainly has the right to take life, but 
this right cannot be delegated except by the State itself, 
and then only for the gravest reasons. 

Life is far too cheap in this country. The United States 
has a murder rate about forty times that of Great Britain 
and Scotland, and lynching has recently taken a sharp 
rise. It will not do to assent to a regime in which the 
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Government arms its police, and tells them to go out 
and slaughter. If that is to be our policy, we shall save 
money by abolishing the jury system, along with our 
prisons and courts. 


Common Sense in Government 


HEN great-grandfather went to the county seat on 

court day, he made his way along a difficult trail. 
The journey took him two days, and in bad weather, three 
or four. As a youth he had helped to blaze that trail, 
which later becamé a path, and today is a road over which 
we can travel in comfort to the county seat in a hour or 
two. 

This increase in the means of transportation is one rea- 
son why of our 3,000 counties at least 1,500 are unnec- 
essary and should be abolished. Another reason is that 
the county system is both cumbrous and expensive. The 
growing cost of government should make us welcome any 
avenue of escape. One such avenue is found in the merg- 
ing and consolidation of counties. 

At a recent hearing in Albany, Alfred E. Smith, an 
expert in State and municipal government, asserted that a 
reduction in the number of counties in New York was 
the first step toward cheaper and more effective State 
government. Yet compared with some other States, in 
this respect New York is not a notable offender. Kentucky, 
for instance, is fairly cluttered up with useless, poverty- 
stricken counties, struggling for existence, and unable to 
give any good reason why they should not be abolished. 
Other States in the South are in an even worse condi- 
tion. Yet in spite of the awkward, expensive, and in- 
efficient machinery of county government, the movement 
to abolish this unit lags. Sentiment, tradition, local pride, 
and the desire of politicians to hold what they have, 
meager though it may be, combine to keep conditions as 
they were fifty or a hundred years ago. 

The beneficial results following the consolidation of 
schools could be duplicated in a merger of counties. When 
twenty adjacent school districts pool their resources, the 
one-room schoolhouse is replaced by a modern structure, 
properly equipped, and the ill-prepared, over-worked coun- 
try teacher is succeeded by men and women who have 
been trained to teach. School consolidations are so com- 
mon as hardly to excite comment, but in government we 
still prefer half a dozen weak counties to one strong unit 
of administration. 

A similar tenacity in holding to obsolete and expensive 
forms is also observable in municipal government. Many 
cities still hold to the so-called bi-cameral form of govern- 
ment, with a board of aldermen and another board, with 
either larger or smaller powers. One board would be suf- 
ficient. The City of New York, in common with other 
large cities, still elects or appoints officials who are about 
as useful to the community as a diamond ring would be 
to a house cat. Nor is there any reason, except custom, 
why every city should have an independent police force. 
‘n some States, as many as eight or ten police bodies, 
State, county, and city, with constables and pursuivants 
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attached to the office of the prosecuting attorney and of 
the justices of the peace, can be found. Most of these 
forces are independent, one of the other, all are expensive, 
and while, theoretically, one is supposed to work in har- 
mony with the other, in practice they often conflict. 

A State police under State authority, with sections as- 
signed to the various cities, as soldiers are assigned to 
garrisons, would be cheaper and, in all probability, more 
useful in checking crime and apprehending criminals. 
Moreover, it would destroy the alliances, or friendly 
“ understandings ” which are apt to be formed between 
law-breakers and a purely local police. 

As Governor Smith remarked at the Albany hear- 
ings, “If we are to make any progress, we ought to ap- 
ply a little common sense to politics and government.” 
But common sense in government, like radium, is a rare 
commodity. The demand of the medical profession for 
more radium has recently sent prospectors scurrying all 
over the world in search of that precious substance. Per- 
haps the larger demands that will be made on our pocket- 
books to pay the costs of government may soon stimulate 
a demand for more common sense in government. 


Let’s Have Some Unity! 


N the face of virulent misrepresentation in some sec- 
I tions of the press, the Legion of Decency marches on. 
We have been falsely accused of wanting censorship, 
wishy-washy pictures, subjective standards. . . . The straw 
man has been knocked down with ferocity, and Richard 
Watts, Jr., movie critic in the New York Herald Tribune, 
announces with relish that the movement has passed its 
peak, though he had before him the knowledge that New 
York will be organized only in October, that Chicago and 
Boston have only just begun, that nearly forty other 
Catholic dioceses are still in the organization stage, that 
the Federal Council of Churches will be ready only in 
September, and that wherever the Legion is in action it 
is spreading its influence with increasing enthusiasm. If 
these writers think the campaign is fierce now, then they 
have not seen anything yet. 

There is, however, something for us to ponder over 
ourselves. If these misrepresentations and self-deceptions 
have been current in greater force recently, is it not in 
order to inquire to what extent we have ourselves been 
responsible for them? There are certain dangers to the 
national campaign which enthusiastic local promoters are 
evidently unaware of. In this battle none of us is acting 
or speaking in a closed room. What we say or do is seen 
and heard across the country. Thus it has happened that 
in the eyes of those who view the scene nationally and 
not locally the unity of our campaign is in danger of being 
gravely compromised. 

It is necessary that we get together on three important 
points: a definite criterion of just what kind of film we 
consider objectionable ; a clear agreement on the aims of 
the campaign; and a knowledge of the facts regarding 
the relations between the national producers and the 
Hierarchy. 
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In the Commonweal, R. Dana Skinner, in making a 
strong plea for unity of standards, essayed with success 
to set forth what these should be, and concluded with 
justice: “ Nothing would so weaken the whole effective- 
ness of the Legion of Decency as an internal disagree- 
ment on fair and just standards of criticism.”’ That this 
internal disagreement on standards themselves does now 
exist among Catholics is only too apparent to anybody 
with some knowledge of the films themselves who will 
compare the various lists extant. 

As for our aims, Archbishop McNicholas has from the 
first shown a clear-headed and realistic knowledge both of 
what we want and what we may reasonably expect to get, 
granted that the same people as in the past will still be 
continuing to make films next year and the years after 
that. His latest report in the Ecclesiastical Review is 
another evidence of this and affords us the needed rally- 
ing point on this score. Let us hope that all will rally, 
as most have already done. The Bishops’ Committee is 
our national leader. 

Finally, it must be remembered that before the world 
the Hierarchy itself last November elected this commit- 
tee to represent it, and that in good faith the industry, 
led by that part of it which is sincerely desirous of bet- 
tering the films, submitted its plans to this committee, 
which in turn “ viewed them with favor.” Imagine the 
disorder that will ensue if local groups also insist that 
they too deal with the industry as a whole, independently 
of the Bishops’ Committee. One could hardly blame the 
industry for complaining of not knowing where it stands. 

Let us heed this warning. Unless we get together on 
these three points, the inevitable result will be that the 
industry will give up in despair and go its own way after 
all, the public will lose interest, and our own people fall 
away. Let us be national, not local. 


The Murder of Dollfuss 


HE crowning tragedy of a month of horrors in Cen- 

tral Europe was the cold-blooded murder of that 
great little statesman, Chancelor Engelbert Dollfuss, who 
gave his life trying to found a Christian Commonwealth. 
The utter futility of the crime is only less apparent than 
the further revelation of the barbarity which inspired it. 
If anything were needed to tip the scales of world 
opinion agginst the Nazi movement, after the massacre of 
June 30, it was this invasion by Nazi gunmen of the 
Government offices in Vienna and this shooting down of 
a defenseless man. At the very moment when Berlin 
way trying to fix the blame on Socialists or Dollfuss’ own 
followers, the murderers were asking safe conduct into 
Germany, and Berlin’s own minister was interceding for 
them. No wonder he was recalled in disgrace. 

But Dollfuss is gone, the “ best man in Europe,” as 
he has been called. Peace to his soul! He had a hard 
life: first war, then starvation, then revolution. And 
through it all he had the Divine folly to dream of a Chris- 
tian State on the lines of the Popes’ Encyclicals, and the 
incredible nerve to attempt to push it through. The Holy 
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Father loved him as a son, and his heart must be crushed 
by the news. The halo of martyrdom hung round the 
little Chancelor as he bled helplessly to death, alone and 
denied doctor or priest by his barbaric captors. 

His departure solves no problem—that is the tragedy 
of it. Austria has the terrible destiny of being at once 
necessary and impossible. Necessary, because it is so 
central in Europe, and so keeps the peace; impossible, 
because the hard realities of economics deny it the essen- 
tials of existence. Yet the whole future of Europe now 
depends on it. 
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Farm 
Proletariat 


HE strike at the Seabrook Farms near Bridgeton, 

N. J., was settled for the time being. Radical ele- 
ments were disowned; Donald Henderson and his wife 
were recommended by the strikers to seek elsewhere for 
trouble. Nevertheless, the discontent of the workers is not 
yet appeased, and after a lull may break out afresh. In 
the discussion of the particular merits of the case, the 
public overlooked a larger threat in the situation: the 
increasing spread of labor dissatisfaction from the field 
of industry to the field of agriculture. Some such spread 
is inevitable, as ordinary farm workers become more class 
conscious. But such a development is limited by the de- 
gree to which farm operators are actually the owners of 
the land they cultivate. Once the economy of distributed 
land ownership is cast aside, and the individual small 
farmer suppressed in the interest of vast systems of agri- 


cultural exploitation, an agricultural proletariat is the con- . 


sequence. A thousand men working for the Bridgeton 
companies, or for any other of the large enterprises that 
have recently developed in the East, are in a very differ- 
ent situation from a thousand men working their own 
small family acres. The ultimate question, which will 
cause us to review the whole system, is that of the third 
party to these disputes: the public. These will soon find 
that they are carrying an intolerable social burden over 
and above the economic burden of the surplus, as a pen- 
alty for their complacence in permitting the enterprising 
few to capture an entire economy for their own profit. 


Mexican 
Travesty 


HE State Department at Washington issued to the 

press on July 23 a statement concerning the require- 
ments for tourist travel in Mexico. An_ ill-informed 
Washington correspondent spoke of these requirements 
as of something new, but they have been in force for 
some time. Those Americans who desire to enter that 
delightful land must be provided with a tourist card which 
they can have from the nearest Mexican consul for the 
price of a dollar. The writer of this note has one of 
them in his possession which he used some years ago. 
When he applied for it, however, he was told that Leing 
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a priest he could not have one. When he expressed polite 
surprise at this exception, he was shown the regulations 
which provided that “ Mohammedans, priests, Negroes, 
paupers,” and several other classes of undesirables were 
excluded. It was necessary to apply personally to the 
Interior Department in Mexico City itself before permis- 
sion was granted, and even then a provision was to be 
inserted that the holder of the card could not “ exercise 
his ministry ” while in Mexico. (By a ludicrous mistake 
the official who typed in the provision used the word for 
“ monastery ” instead of that for “ ministry.”) The State 
Department release did not take the pains to inform us 
if that exclusion is still in force, but inquiry indicates 
that it is. As a matter of fact, only a few native priests 
are allowed to say Mass in each State in Mexico, and so 
no American priest would be allowed to exercise that 
right. The Archbishop of Mexico City, for instance, is 
the only one permitted to say Mass and hear Confessions, 
baptize and marry, in all the vast edifice of his Cathedral. 
He says Mass there three times every day before large 
crowds. When they hear Mexican Presidents talk loudly 
of “liberty ” Americans may keep this fact in mind. 


Hollywood 
Morals Boss 


ONSIDERABLE curiosity has been expressed about 

the sterling Catholic who is at the head of the bureau 
in Hollywood which is to pass on the observance of the 
Production Code of morals. AMeErica has a special rea- 
son for watching the career of Joseph I. Breen with sym- 
pathy and interest, for it can now be told that he is the 
“ Eugene Weare” whose writings have often delighted 
its readers. A good sketch of him recently appeared in 
the column of Marlin Pew, in Editor and Publisher, news- 
paper trade paper: “ Something is being done about it 
now, out in Hollywood, be sure of that. Joe Breen, the 
two-fisted assistant to Mr. Hays, once of Philadelphia 
North American and at heart a good newspaperman now, 
has his coat off and what he is saying about what is fit 
and what is unfit for screening carries a terrific punch to 
the cowering, found-out direction and script-writing ilk. 
For years they have been scoffing at the Hays rules. Mr. 
Breen is as good a Catholic as I know. He has a wife 
and five [six] children, all red-headed and freckled. He 
possesses the sensibilities of the normal parent and for 
as long as I have known him has been raging against the 
very elements that have brought down the rafters of 
Hollywood in the most remarkable public revolt in the 
history of amusements. Mr. Breen has just been appoint- 
ed umpire of the movies, assigned to preview every picture 
and to order the product cut, remade, or discarded. He 
will be guided by a code that has for four years been avail- 
able to producers, and accepted by them, but latterly re- 
garded by many directors as irksome and in the way of 
progress and profit. It is understood that violations of 
these rules can now be punished by $25,000 fines. Smut, 
yiossed vice, faked romance, unhealthy sex appeal, will 
not pass Joe Breen, if he can spot it. He is that kind 
of an editor.” 
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Soviet 
Trade 


S noted elsewhere in this issue, our Government is 
beginning to prepare to discuss initial stages in the 
settlement of those debts which are reputedly a barrier 
to the shining prospect of Soviet trade with the United 
States. The discussion went from Washington to Mos- 
cow and came back again. In view of this revival of 
interest, the review of Soviet trade development since 
1920, made by the University of Birmingham, England, 
and quoted in the New York Times, is not without in- 
terest. The bulletin states that in only one year, 1931, 
did Russian imports exceed those for 1913, while the 
highest level which exports have reached since 1913 was 
in 1930, when they were 70.2 per cent of the total for 
1913. The British economists conclude that “the direct 
planning of foreign trade, about which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Soviet economists were once so keen, 
is as much of an economic absurdity as the direct plan- 
ning of the cost price of commodities.” And they add: 
“In no other department of the national economic life 
has the failure of the Five-Year plan been so complete 
and decisive.” For the period from 1920 to 1932 Soviet 
imports considerably exceeded exports, but in 1933 ex- 
ports greatly exceeded imports. Even then, the deficit 
alleged in trade balance takes no count of the “ cost of 
carrying on trade operations abroad, such as the upkeep 
of delegations, payments to brokers and agents and of 
interest payable on foreign credits. If these expenses 
are all taken into consideration, it is estimated that the 
total deficit in the trade balance from 1920 to January 1, 
1934, will approximate 1,547,000,000 rubles.” Command- 
ing no longer a granary for the world, hampered by a 
Sisyphus problem of transportation repair, the Soviet 
trade negotiators fall back inevitably upon the old formula: 
they will buy from us if we lend them the money. 


Fritz Thyssen, 
Of the Third Reich 


LTHOUGH master of an empire of iron and coal 

that stretched from the Ruhr to North Africa, 
Count August Thyssen preferred not to spend money 
on carfare, trudging to Mass on Sundays accompanied by 
his son, Fritz, and a few of his own workmen. The 
World War saw the Thyssen steel works expand into 
one of Germany’s principal munition centers. After the 
French occupation of the Ruhr, young Fritz took over 
his father’s business. It was an era of shop councils 
formed by the workers and the hey-day of social legisla- 
tion. The profits of big business suffered. Speaking to 
his colleagues in the Rhenish-Westphalian steel industry, 
Fritz Thyssen blamed the Socialists. “They are our 
greatest enemies,” he declared. To combat the growing 
power of the proletariat as well as to perfect methods 
of organization and rationalization, he helped to form the 
“ Vereinigte Stahlwerke,” the United Steel Works, ot 
Germany. Unlike his father, he is smartly groomed, and 
soft-spoken, and appeared in the councils of the politicians 
of the Right. After a flirtation with Alfred Hugenberg’s 
Stahlhelm, Thyssen staked his fortune on the success of 
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the Fascist State of Hitler. “It is the national aspect of 
the movement that is important,” he hastened to explain, 
scorning the misty Socialism of the Nazi economic pro- 
gram. A Government of order and authority, strongly 
armed against France, would be traditionally good busi- 
ness for the steel barons of the Ruhr. Krupp von Bohlen 
and von Siemens were easily convinced and the famous 
conference at the Cologne residence of Baron Schroeder 
ushered von Schleicher out and Hitler into the Chan- 
cellery. Fritz Thyssen is a member of the Reich’s Grand 
Economic Council and of the State Council of Prussia. 
His is said to be the brain behind the recent drive on the 
Nazi radicals. In the clash between Right and Left, it 
is the industrialist of the Ruhr who has won. 
Decency—from 
Salt Lake to London 

AST week this column pointed out that the important 

half-way mark had been passed in the number of 
dioceses joining the Legion of Decency. In this issue we 
may happily note a few additions. As long ago as June 
24, Bishop Smith of Nashville issued a pastoral and 
brought his 32,000 people into the crusade—an event that 
somehow or other escaped our keen-eyed statisticians. 
The campaign is now raging in Richmond, too, Bishop 
Brennan having recently issued a subpoena to his 37,000 
Faithful. About 68,000 recruits were added to the stand- 
ing army of guarantees when down in old St. Augustine 
Bishop Barry blew the bugles. And another old diocese 
of the South, 10,000 strong, came into the war of rebel- 
lion, as Charleston’s Bishop Walsh fired an episcopal 
broadside that echoed far past Fort Sumter. Altoona 
heard the summons also, and 90,000 Catholics are lining 
up behind Bishop McCort as the result of his pastoral. 
Few of our readers realize that Newark is one of the 
biggest dioceses of the country. It totals 750,000 Catho- 
lics. All of them heard a letter on the Legion published 
since our last issue by Bishop Walsh. And far out in 
the West, Bishop Kearney sponsored the Legion, urging 
his 10,000 people of Salt Lake to join. But the really 
major news of the week comes from across the Atlantic. 
The Westminster Catholic Federation, which corresponds 
te our own National Council of Catholic Men and is the 
right arm of London’s great Cardinal Archbishop, has 
just announced that it is launching the Legion of De- 
cency in England. 
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Letter to an Agnostic 


DorotHy Day 


biography recalled to me your objection to re- 
ligion as being morbid. 

This is quite a natural feeling on your part and it is a 
very common attitude toward religion. If those who spend 
several hours a day in prayer, and hours more in spiritual 
reading, as she did, in a wilful search for God, had these 
feelings, these struggles—how much more those who are 
scarcely touched by faith or hope? 

You know the reaction of my friends to religion, that 
it is a deliberate turning away from life. We Catholics 
know, with a supernatural knowledge, not with a worldly 
knowledge, that this is not so, just as we know the exist- 
ence of God and love Him with our will, which is a power 
of our souls. 

St. Teresa struggled for twenty years, she said, to avoid 
the occasions of sin. To know what she was talking about, 
what she meant by sin, it is necessary to understand the 
situation she was in. 

She had entered the convent at the age of e'ghteen. The 
Carmelite convent was a large one, containing so many 
nuns that it was difficult to feed them all. It was the 
custom of the day to send unmarried daughters, widows, 
ladies who wished to retire from the world to the convent, 
and yet they did not retire from the world. There were 
a great many visitors. St. Teresa herself said that one 
of the reasons so many visitors came was to bring food to 
the nuns, and they received their callers because there was 
so little food in the convent that they needed to eke out 
their resources in that way. Later when St. Teresa was 
making her foundations of the reformed Carmelites, she 
saw to it that her nuns had enough to eat. 

St. Teresa knew that she was far from leading the life 
she wished to lead when she entered the convent. She 
wished to give herself up wholly to God. She wished 
everything she did, every word she said, to tend to that 
end. But she was a gay creature. The story is that she 
went to be received in the convent in a bright red dress. 
She was full of vitality, life. She wished to live abund- 
antly. The very qualities in her which urged her to give 
herself to God, drew her to her fellows. She had an 
abundant love for them, an interest in them, and there 
was much time spent in conversations. 

The more her life was involved with her fellows, the 
more she was drawn to them, the more she felt she was 
drawing away from God. 

She was making little account of venial sins, she said; 
she was not avoiding the occasions of them. She felt that 
she was a sinful creature and said so many times in her 
autobiography. This does not mean anything scandalous 
—that the convent ladies sat around and received unseemly 
visits, ate or drank to excess (as the monks were accused 
of doing), or indulged in vicious talk or gossip. 

But St. Teresa had so great a desire for perfection that 
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any time engaged in idle talk (the most innocent idle talk) 
seemed to her to be deliberately stolen from God. She 
knew what she wanted, she knew that there was a better 
life for her, but she had a struggle to attain it. 

She tells in this eighth chapter how she was kept from 
prayer. 

The sadness I felt on entering the oratory was so great that it 
required all the courage I had to force myself in. They say of me 
that my courage is not slight, and it is known that God has given 
me a courage beyond that of a woman; but I have made a bad 
use of it. 

She told, too, of watching the hour glass, of how she 
was filled with distractions, of what a constant hard 
struggle it was to force herself to prayer and spiritual 
reading. 

And these struggles went on for twenty years! 

““T wished to live,” she wrote, “ but I saw clearly that 
I was not living, but rather wrestling with the shadow of 
death; there was no one to give me life, and I was not 
able to take it.” 

This is the morbidness that you mean, I know. 

If St. Teresa, with her knowledge and insight and the 
graces God gave her to go on struggling, felt that she was 
wrestling with the shadow of death, how one who knows 
nothing of religion must shy off from it every time the 
matter enters his consciousness ! 

The shadow of death she was talking of was the life 
she was leading, purposeless, disordered, a constant suc- 
cumbing to second-best, to the less-than-perfect which she 
desired. But human nature will try to persuade us that 
the life of prayer is death, is a turning away from life. 

As a convert I can say these things, knowing how many 
times I turned away, almost in disgust, from the idea of 
God and giving myself up to Him. 

I know the feeling of uneasiness, of weariness, the feel- 
ing of strain put upon the soul from driving it, instead of 
abandoning it to God. 

And how any one can persist in the search for God 
without the assistance of the Church and the advice of her 
confessors, with the experience of generations behind 
them, I do not know. 

The thing you do not understand is the elemental fact 
that our beginning and our last end is God. Once that 
fact is accepted, half the struggle is won. If we wish to 
go on struggling, not to be content with the minimum of 
virtue, of duty done, of “ just getting by,” then we should 
account it a great honor that God has given us these 
desires, to serve Him and to use ourselves completely in 
His service. 

You do not see this, you do not believe it. Every now 
and then, when you think of religion in your busy life, you 
end by turning from it with aversion. 

You are very young, scarcely twenty-one, and you have 
not yet really felt the need, the yearning toward God. 
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You have not been in such agony and misery that you 
turned to One whom you knew not and said: “ God help 
me!” Or if you did, you were ashamed of doing it after- 
ward, feeling it to be cowardice to turn in misery to a God 
in whom you did not believe. 

I felt this despair when I lay in jail for fifteen days 
(after demonstrating for the rights of political prisoners), 
contemplating the fundamental misery of human existence, 
a misery which would remain even if social justice were 
achieved and a state of Utopia prevailed. For you cannot 
pace the floor of a barred cell, or lie on your back on a 
hard cot watching a gleam of sunlight travel slowly, oh, 
so slowly, across the room, without coming to the realiza- 
tion that until the heart and soul of man is changed, there 
is no hope of happiness for him. 

On the other hand, you have not felt the ecstacy, the 
thankfulness, the joy, which caused the Psalmist to cry 
out, “ My heart and my flesh rejoice for the living God.” 
“My soul longeth and fainteth for the courts of the 
Lord.” 

St. John of the Cross, who lived at the same time as St. 
Teresa and was her good friend, tells about the different 
stages of prayer and how the first state is the purgative 
state. He explains how though we feel this joy and this 
longing of God, a joy which is so sweet that even the 
remembrance of it is a constant spur to us, still our own 
imperfections give us constant suffering and unease, and 
the struggle for the spiritual life is a wearisome one, and 
that we must not expect to find ease in prayer. 

He makes us understand this distaste, this recoil from 
religion. This lethargy comes from a consciousness of the 
immanence of the struggle, the fact that it is unceasing 
and will go on to death, and we often think that sheer 
thoughtless paganism would be a relief. 

You do not know how long I struggled. How I turned 
to God, and turned from Him, again and again; I, too, 
felt that distaste, I, too, felt that religion had a morbid 
quality. 

It is the struggle of the flesh against the spirit. It is 
the struggle of the natural man against that in him that is 
Divine. (I am going to write you later about the flesh and 
the spirit, the sensual and the spiritual, for you have an 
entirely wrong idea as to what Karl Adam calls “ the 
antitheses with which Christianity is concerned.” ) 

I can understand what you mean by morbid, and can 
understand how no matter how often you are drawn you 
are also repelled. If you only knew, and could in intel- 
lectual humility submit yourself to the rule which makes 
all so plain and clear! 

We have “a rule of life” which is easy to follow, 
provided we listen to the wise counsels of such people as 
St. Teresa, St. Francis de Sales, de Caussade, Father 
Considine. I mention these names because they are the 
first ones that come to mind who have been of help this 


past year. 

St. Teresa understood that weariness of the soul; St. 
Francis tells us to be gentle with ourselves; de Caussade 
tells us to abandon ourselves to Divine Providence. and 
Father Considine tells us to have more faith in God as a 
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kind Father who is so far above our earthly fathers that 
He will forgive us all our sins, even the greatest, who will 
not give us a stone when we ask for bread. 

We are taught that our souls need exercise just as our 
body does, otherwise it will never be healthy and well, 
and if it is not in a healthy state, of course we feel morbid. 
And prayer is that exercise for the soul, just as bending 
and stretching is the exercise of the body. It is intel- 
lectual pride, the arrogance of youth which makes the 
physical act of prayer difficult. 

You submit yourself to the dogma of Communism, you 
accept the authority of Karl Marx and Lenin, you accept 
the philosophy of Communism and know while you accept 
it that you are accepting a “ hard saying,” that in all likeli- 
hood you will be persecuted for this acceptance. 

Perhaps the main trouble is that to you Christianity is 
too simple. To you Christianity is the accepted thing, so 
vou rebel, and knowing that your rebellion deprives your 
soul of life, you turn on religion and call it morbid. 


A Dillinger Biography 
J. A. Toomey, S.J. 


JOHN DILLINGER, THE MAN, HIS WORKS AND 
LETTERS. By Harry J. Homisyde, with an introduc- 
tion by John Yegge. 3 Vols. $12.50. The Clearview 


Prison Press. 


T is within the bounds of possibility that this monu- 

mental work, catching as it does, the imnermost 
spirit of our twentieth-century American civilization, 
may portend a new era in American literature. At any rate, 
a distinct enrichment of American letters certainly ensues 
from its publication. Its pages literally drip with blood- 
curdling accounts of murder, rape, arson, robbery, assas- 
sination, mayhem, assaults, stabbings, shootings, sluggings, 
ambushes, thrill murders, and other routine manifesta- 
tions of everyday American life. The illustrations which 
Professor Homisyde had gathered after prodigious labor 
exhibit the greatest variety of corpses that this reviewer 
has ever seen outside of no-man’s land. While the ex- 
amples of corpses lying down and standing-up are ar- 
tistically done, it must be admitted, we feel, that the illus- 
trations portraying the slumped-over corpses represent 
the highest point yet reached in corpse illustration. An 
appendix in the rear explains which corpse is which and 
where it began lying down or slumping over, and why. 

The books reveal on every page the patient, laborious 
research which has made them possible. Especially is this 
true of Book II, in which one may see the most complete 
set of Dillinger letters extant. They begin with the short 
notes he wrote as a boy in kindergarten and continue on 
to the longer ones he penned later from various peniten- 
tiaries. Dillinger lovers everywhere will be charmed with 
this collection. The letters, which have been carefully 
edited and expurgated for use in the classrocm, reveal as 
nothing else could the great-souled Dillinger for what 
he really was—the Prince of Pioneers—the gallant, the 
brave, the new pioneer, with the new modern high-speed 
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covered wagon, dashing gaily, nonchalantly over the new 
frontier, the frontier which stretches between the hum- 
drum, dreary, workaday life of honest toil and the radiant 
land of liberty and zipp—the land of zizzing bullets, of 
no toil, of much cash and whoopee. It is a picture of 
the American Don Quixote leading whole armies of minor 
American Quixotes into the shining realm of broken 
banks and broken heads. 

The magnanimity of Dillinger is treated at length, and 
very ably. The stern, pitiless man of iron visualized by 
the general public is seen to possess beneath his grim 
exterior a warm, soft, understanding heart. Chapters 4, 
5 and 6 of Vol. I give numerous episodes where this 
little-suspected weakness of Dillinger is touchingly shown. 
To quote but a few of many instances: during one bank 
robbery, Dillinger with his staff was finishing up the job. 
The president of the bank was standing in front of 
Dillinger, in whose hands was a smoking sub-machine 
gun. The president appeared to be ill at ease. One of 
Dillinger’s men said: “ Shoot him, John, and let’s go.” 
At the risk of hurting his aide’s feelings, Dillinger shook 
his head. “ No, two’s enough. Let the old live.” 
The two he referred to were the old cashier and the old 
paying teller, both of whom he had found it necessary to 
shoot. All he did to the president was to hit him on the 
head with a piece of lead pipe. 

On another occasion while raiding a police station, he 
learned that two of the policemen were fathers of large 
families. It was against his ordinary policy to shoot 
fathers of large families whenever it could be conveniently 
avoided. Fewer fathers of large families were shot by 
Dillinger than by any other major U. S. A. Quixote. 
Turning to his aides he said: “ Don’t shoot these two. 
Just the other four.” These latter had very small fami- 
lies. One, indeed, did not have any family at all. 

A large section of Volume 2 deals with the cruel hard- 
ships suffered by the helpless murderers and robbers in 
our modern prisons. Not since “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
dropped like a bomb shell in a half-slave, half-free Amer- 
ica, has an oppressed class found a voice to scream out 
its woe so piercingly and so boldly as the malefactor class 
has found in the voice gushing up in roaring menace from 
the pages of Vol. 2. We predict that the voice of Dillin- 
ger will be heard throughout the land. Dillinger did 
much to ameliorate the deplorable lot of social enemies. 
His various jail breaks served as models and inspirations 
to his host of admirers and imitators; and his letters 
vividly narrating the barbarous inhumanities heaped upon 
his felonious brothers, will, unless we seriously misread 
the portents, convulse the American public with indigna- 
tion as did the account of the numerous indignities prac- 
tised upon Uncle Tom and his friends. 

Only a few samples of the hideous treatment of Ameri- 
can prisoners can be given here, but these few will fur- 
nish some faint notion of the heartless administration of 
the modern American jail. In one prison (we purposely 





omit the name) the officials forcibly removed all the radios 
from the cells and permitted only one radio to each cor- 
ridor or cell block. 


In another, movies were cut down to 
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one a week instead of one every night and one every 
other afternoon, as had been the former custom. In a 
number of jails, prisoners are not allowed to play on 
nearby golf links, and in many prisons, convicts do not 
get the afternoon papers. The heedless public does not 
realize what murderers and robbers are forced to undergo 
in these modern hell holes. Dillinger personally vouches 
for the following stories. A group of friends called to 
take a young murderer for an auto ride. The warden 
curtly refused to let him go, in spite of the fact that the 
murderer was in a run-down condition from sinus trouble 
and needed pure, fresh air. The wife and children of 
another well-known and clever killer moved right outside 
the prison walls, but he was not allowed to live with them 
although he promised on his word of honor to report to 
the warden every week. 

That the parole system is antiquated and that it works 
untold hardship and inconvenience upon the prison popu- 
lation is a fact which few will deny. The volume under 
consideration brings out the oppressive nature of modern 
parole with telling force. Instances are cited, with docu- 
mentary proof appended, of murderers being forced to 
languish two and even three years in jail before their 
paroles came. Two cases are noted of well-known killers 
who actually had to stay in jail four years. While this 
latter instance is admittedly exceptional, the mere fact 
that it can happen in this enlightened age should stun 
public opinion into immediate and dynamic action. In 
his letters, in his lectures to crime clubs throughout the 
country, Dillinger strove ceaselessly and energetically, 
without a thought of self, to better the lot of his fellow- 
assassins, and by his own personal efforts he delivered 
not a few from the cold, grimy walls which enclosed 
them. 

In another volume (Vol. III, to be exact) the physical, 
moral, pathological, and neurological development of 
Dillinger is traced. His great gifts were not even sus- 
pected in his early youth. Indeed his undoubted genius 
for fatally shooting bank employes and _filling-station 
attendants was not recognized until he was well on in 
his twenties. On page 22 of this volume, his surprise at 
the discovery of his gifts is naively told. He was in a 
bank and had just started shooting. To his astonish- 
ment, men and women began dropping. He shot and 
shot, and more people dropped and dropped. In almost 
no time, everybody was dropping. This was the first 
intimation Dillinger had of the peculiar and extraordinary 
powers which were later to lift him up to that high dis- 
tinction coveted by so many of our younger Americans, 
the distinction of being universally hailed as Public 
Enemy No. 1. 

To youngsters just launching out on lives of crime aad 
violence, he was uniformly kind and helpful. At one 
period he endeavored to institute in our larger colleges 
courses in jail-breaking, bank-robbing, and the various 
homicide techniques. He felt that there should be labora- 
tory experiment in these various branches of felonious 
endeavor before field work was encouraged. To foster 
this movement he built a large building, reproducing 
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within it a bank interior with fixtures, cages, dummy off- 
cials, dummy depositors, dummy guards, etc. This close 
approximation to actual field conditions made the labora- 
tory ideal for target experiment, range finding, specie- 
snatching practice, and other laboratory exercises. He 
offered this free to several large universities as an addi- 
tion to their campus equipment, but they refused to accept 
the building or to inaugurate the courses. This was most 
amazing to Dillinger, for all these universities were teach- 
ing courses and philosophies of life which, taken logically, 
led one to regard all forms of crime as matters of moral 
indifference. To his dying day Dillinger never could un- 
derstand their position. Dillinger never had a formal 
higher education, which may account for his inability to 
follow the professorial logic. 

In the final volume, towards the end, there is a re- 
markable apostrophe: 


You belong to us, John. No other country could have pro- 
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duced you. You are the greatest of them all. Where is the 
English murderer successfully defying 5,000 police for months 
and even years, John? Where is the French assassin making 
monkeys out of the French police? Where is the Italian cut- 
throat daring to bust up Italian banks like you do, John? You 
and your kind, John—you lead the world. You have no rivals 
anywhere outside the U. S. A. You are indigenous to us, John; 
you spring from our good old U. S. A. soil; that’s why we're 
so proud of you, John. Our school system, our courts, our 
lawyers, our politicians, our public officials, our parole boards— 
there is nothing like them anywhere in the world. Only they 
could produce anything like you, John. We will put up a mag- 
nificent bronze statue of you, John, to immortalize you. We will 
put it near the Capitol at Washington where other great Ameri- 
cams are preserved to fame. 
wooden gun in your hand. Others suggest that in this great 
bronze statue you should be pointing, not a wooden gun, but a 
sawed-off siege gun at the good, old U. S. A. 


Some want you posing with a 


The books are exceptionally well printed on ivory- 
tinted paper, with red, white, and blue covers. 


Stalin’s Ghost in India 


V. C. GEORGE 


old in India, it has now assumed an attitude quite 

menacing to the peace of all decent people in the 
country, not to speak of Catholics. The Communistic 
group was inaugurated in 1921, Nalini Gupta and M. N. 
Roy being the chief actors in the performance. The 
nascent congregation had all possible support from Russia, 
and the Third International showed its interest by donat- 
ing for its development £120,000, which was subsequently 
increased to £500,000. Indian Communists established 
their headquarters in Bombay, with branches in Calcutta, 
Madras, Allahabad, and Peshwar. Moscow was quite 
alive to the possibilities of the new field, and set up a spe- 
cial commission devoted to India. The commission had to 
prepare propaganda literature in various Indian languages, 
to recruit revolutionaries for the creation of a nation-wide 
Communist party, and to give special training in Com- 
munistic practices and principles to delegates chosen from 
among the Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Indian propaganda had to be correlated to activities in 
the West, and for this purpose an Oriental Institute was 
opened in Moscow with the special object of training 
Communist missionaries for India. Similar institutions 
were established at Tashkent and a few other important 
centers. Communist leaders introduced themselves to 
Indians living abroad, pretending that Communism stood 
for the political liberation of India, and succeeded in enlist- 
ing their sympathies in spreading Communistic ideas. The 
Friends of Indian Freedom in the United States of 
America, the Indian Bureau in England, the Comité Pro- 
Hindu in France, the Bureau of Indian students in Berlin, 
all came into existence in this way, and are helping con- 
siderably the cause of Communism. There is no reckon- 
ing how much Communistic literature has been imported 
into India through these various bodies. 


, \HOUGH Communism is only about twelve years 


All these had far-reaching results upon India. Com- 
munistic ideas soon spread among the masses, already dis- 
satisfied with the system of land tenure in the country, 
according to which most of the yearly yield from the land 
went to the jenmi or landlord, leaving practically nothing 
to the hard-working peasant or tenant. Scarcity of food 
and the prospect of famine always confirm the poor classes 
in their belief that distribution of wealth in the country is 
in the most unsatisfactory manner possible. As for the 
godless part of the Communistic program, the intelligent- 
sia, composed of university graduates and half-educated 
members of the leisured classes brought up in surround- 
ings deprived of all religious influences, take it up with 
great alacrity. Having no faith in the multiplicity of gods 
and semigods in the Hindu pantheon, young men and 
women are available in Bengal and Madras, in Bombay 
and in the Punjab, to join in the Communistic chorus that 
God is only a creature of human imagination, and religion 
is nothing but the opium of mankind, soothing the pains 
and pangs of superstition. 

Not satisfied with pamphlets and platform speeches as 
the means of airing these views, the Communists have 
started the Sunday Advocate, which publishes week after 
week articles undermining religious faith among the 
readers. All organized religions are denounced, more 
especially Christianity and the order of the priesthood 
within it. The Sunday Advocate’s declared object is to 
fight all beliefs and religions, and to establish a critical 
and scientific mentality among the masses. The publica- 
tion is financed by the “ Rationalistic Association of 
India,” a Communistic body originally known as the 
“ Anti-Priestcraft Association.” 

The work of the Rationalistic Association is supported 
by other Communistic organizations actively engaged in 
spreading Soviet principles. Many of these have nothing 
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in their names to indicate Communistic or Muscovite con- 
nection. ‘Those organizations which possessed, some years 
ago, one Communistic label or another, have already 
dropped them for the sake of greater security. This dis- 
guise enables them to spread, with less risk of detection, 
Soviet principles in the ranks of trade unions, workers’ 
and wage earners’ associations, artisans’ guilds, political 
committees, and similar organizations. For example, there 
is the so-called “ Self-Respect Movement ” in South India 
which displays atheistic tendencies in all its activities. It 
is, except in its name, a Communistic and irreligious or- 
ganization having its masters and teachers in Russia. The 
promoters of the movement visited Russia to secure first- 
hand information of events in that country, and are now 
trying to create in India a paradise on Communistic lines. 
They are for doing away with all distinctions of caste and 
creed. The movement started by attacking Hinduism and 
the Brahmin priesthood, but at present is aiming chiefly at 
the Catholic religion and the clergy. 

The organ of the Self-Respect movenient, the Tamil 
weekly, Kudi Arasu, has “ Long live the Revolution ”’ as 
its slogan, and the editorial columns of the paper fre- 
quently declare that the Communistic move of the Self- 
Respectors must be carried on even in the face of govern- 
ment repression. Self-Respectors and others interested in 
Soviet propaganda hold meetings and conferences in vari- 
ous parts of India to spread their opinions among the 
masses. On the occasion of a conference at Madura, one 
of the leaders, P. Lakshminarayana, assured his audience 
that the scientific interpretation of natural phenomena has 
made the idea of God unnecessary. He concluded, after 
much argumentation: ‘“‘ God is the asylum of ignorance, 
an acknowledged insufficiency of the known to account for 
itself.” 

It was only a few months ago that a mass meeting of 
depressed class people at Nagapatom formally accepted the 
Soviet program as the means of their social and economic 
uplift. Scheming people, inspired by Communistic prin- 
ciples, succeed considerably in making the poor and un- 
instructed rural population believe that in the interests of 
the commonweal all distinctions of wealth and social posi- 
tion should be done away with by disregarding all “ priest- 
ridden ” conventions and long-standing customs. The de- 
pressed classes in Jndia number more than 60,000,000, 
and the gain to the Communistic cause by having a con- 
siderable portion of them soaked in Muscovite principles 
can be imagined. Peasants’ associations and labor unions 
are the chief organizations through which Marxian prin- 
ciples are being spread among the helpless masses. Lib- 
eral guilds and rationalistic associations cater to the more 
educated section of the population, such as university 
graduates, journalists, public servants, and others. Though 
labor unions are working in a crude state in some parts 
of the country, even the least advanced among them show 
the taint of Muscovite allegiance, denouncing the sacra- 
mental character of marriage and advocating the use of 
unnatural methods of birth control. 

Political parties have also been formed in India with a 
view to spreading Soviet principles... The Sama Dharma 
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party, originally started in South India to win seats in the 
Legislature on a Socialist ticket, is spreading its influence 
into other parts of the Peninsula. Thus the extent to 
which Communistic principles have spread in India cannot 
be accurately estimated, because Communists are now 
working partly in the open and partly under cover. All 
Communistic bodies are not avowedly Communistic, since 
all those organizations which follow Soviet principles are 
not prepared to acknowledge their Russian allegiance. 
However, several thousands of Indians are declared Com- 
munists, and several Jakhs more, one should fear, follow 
Marxian principles in their conduct and conviction. 

All these make one feel anxious about the future of 
Christianity and Christian civilization in India. And since 
Catholicism stands for Christianity, as a Communistic 
writer recently remarked, the real fight of the future is to 
be between the Kremlin and the Vatican. 

And in this coming fight Catholic India has to play a 
considerable part. Indian Catholics realize this situation 
very acutely, and we see Catholic Action unfolding its 
standard everywhere, marshaling Catholic forces round 
it, in all possible ways. From the Apostolic Delegate 
down to the latest convert, all are alive to the dangers of 
Communism, and are engaged in a struggle to root it out. 
Catholic cooperative societies are formed and working in 
various parishes, and through them the laboring classes 
and the poor people are taught that social and economic 
emancipation can be secured not with the help of Marxian 
principles but by practising thrift and temperance and 
cultivating a spirit of mutual trust and cooperation all 
around. 

Then there are Catholic Social Guilds at Madras and 
other business centers, and these organizations make an 
attempt to solve labor problems on the basis of the 
Encyclicals of the great Leo XIII and the present Holy 
Father. Additional impetus was given to this and other 
kinds of social work by the Catholic Action Congress at 
Karachi, in which the Apostolic Delegate and the Cath- 
olic Hierarchy in general took very much interest. 

Tracts and pamphlets expounding Catholic social prin- 
ciples and refuting the errors of Communists are pub- 
lished and circulated in English and in the vernaculars by 
the Indian Catholic Truth Society and several provincial 
associations and guilds. The C. Y. M. Guild of Tri- 
chinopoly deserves special mention in this connection. 
Members of the Guild help to retard the spread of Com- 
munism by contributing articles to the press refuting Com- 
munistic errors and fallacies and giving lectures and con- 
ferences. A Catholic Action fund was started at Madras 
some time ago, which provided means for bringing the 
leaders of the Self-Respect movement before the public 
courts; and Catholics who contributed quite generously 
toward this fund had the satisfaction of seeing that the 
printer and publisher of the Kudi Arasu were soon after 
convicted by the magistrate and sentenced to pay heavy 
fines for their scurrilous writings. 

A conference of the Catholic leaders met at Madras to 
concert measures to check the baneful_influences of the 
Self-Respect movement, which the conference defined as 
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a “menace to religion, morals, and ordered government.” 
Following this conference, the Hierarchy in South India 
published a joint pastoral which characterized Self- 
Respect propaganda as “an anti-religious movement, at- 
tacking the Church and denying God.” His Excellency, 
Msgr. Kierkels, the Apostolic Delegate, associated himself 
with the views expressed in the joint pastoral, and ex- 
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horted the clergy and laity to cooperate with Diocesan 
Ordinaries in their noble attempt to defeat anti-Christian 
propaganda. With the Vicar of the Holy Father, the 
Hierarchy, the clergy, and the laity working in unison 
against Communistic propaganda in India, the chances are 
that Communism will make small headway in this vast 
sub-continent, from east to west, north to south. 


The King’s Secret 


Henry J. Swirt, S.J. 


, \ HE well-deserved success of Fierro Blanco’s faséi- 
nating book, ‘“‘ The Journey of the Flame,” has had 
the effect of creating a widespread interest in the 

history of the Jesuits in Lower California and Mexico. 
In his brilliant and bitter introduction, the author has 
touched upon the tragic results that followed the suppres- 
sion of the Order in the Spanish dominions, but space re- 
quirements prevented him from explaining why the Jesuits 
fell under the ban of Charles III. This chapter of Span- 
ish history, an outrageous and amazing bit of political in- 
trigue, might be called the “ Story of the Fateful Packet 
of Figueras.’ 

From their feeble beginnings in 1566, when the first 
Jesuits reached the New World, for two full centuries 
(till the year 1766), they had increased in numbers and 
had extended the field of their activities until they were 
found from the Gila River in Arizona to Chiloé in South- 
ern Chile. Between these two extremes, there was hardly 
a town of importance in Spain’s huge colonial empire 
where the Spanish Jesuits did not have a seminary or a 
college or a mission center from which they sallied forth 
to convert savage native tribes. 

As nothing succeeds like success, so nothing is surer to 
draw the poisoned shafts of hostility and envy. Witness 
the trumped-up charge of a “ Jesuit emperor, Nicholas 
I,” in the Paraguay reductions and the fabulously rich 
mines, the whereabouts of which, even to the present day, 
the diligent search of prospectors has failed to discover. 
These are but samples. We are not to suppose for a mo- 
ment, however, that, ignoring such crude and monstrous 
accusations, the Jesuits in their widely scattered fields of 
labor found everything as pleasant as a morning in June. 

Now King Charles III came to Spain from the Two 
Sicilies in 1759 on the death of his half-brother, Ferdi- 
nand VI, known as “ The Wise,” on account of his many 
prudent reforms and his interest in higher education and 
the arts. Charles died in 1788, leaving no certain forward- 
ing address. It has appeared in print that a certain holy 
Capuchin friar had an anything but consoling vision of 
what happened on the demise of the crown; but there is 
always tremendous danger that visions and revelations may 
be discolored and distorted by the personal and therefore 
fallible element in the alleged recipient. 

Charles brought with him from Naples a detestable 
squad of courtiers who were promptly joined by a swarm 
of Voltairians. Between them, they soon launched a cam- 
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paigi against the Church. Far from being carried on with 
hte atid sword, this campaign rung the time-honored terms 
of respect and devotedness through all their changes, but 
the net result was the sequestration of various pious 
foundations for the needy, the limitation of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church, and a cynical scheme to discredit the 
clergy. 

It was on the feast of All Saints, 1765, that Don Juan 
de Villalba, who had been specially commissioned by the 
King to recruit and drill a regular army in Mexico, dis- 
embarked in Vera Cruz with six field marshals and other 
officials and two regiments of Walloon and Swiss troops. 
These hirelings, for the King had a powerful weakness 
for mercenaries, were a very mixed lot in religion if not 
in morals, but their gay uniforms caught the fancy of the 
mulattoes and mestizos, who flocked to enlist. This strik- 
ing uniform gave those half-breed Negroes and half-breed 
Indians a social standing far above what they had had, 
and a consciousness of power which had never been theirs. 
From this ill-starred date is to be reckoned Mexico's sub- 
jection to the military yoke which has galled and is now 
galling the necks of the people. 

King Charles III, a Bourbon of Bourbons and there- 
fore an absolutist in government, was bound by the sheer 
necessity of his position to lean on others for information 
and advice, and he selected the Count of Aranda, grand 
master of the Spanish grand lodge of Freemasons, as the 
President of his Royal Council. 

Under date of February 27, 1767, the King issued a 
decree in which he said in part: 

Using the supreme power which the Almighty has placed in my 
hands for the protection of my vassals and for the respect due my 
crown, I have resolved to command that the Religious of the 
Society of Jesus, both clerics and laymen who have made the first 
vows and such novices as may wish to follow them, be expelled 
from all my dominions of Spain, the Indies, the Philippine Islands 
and other adjacent islands and that the temporalities of the Jesuits 
be seized. 

The King justified his action by “extremely grave rea- 
sons relative to my duty to maintain subordination, tran- 
quillity, and justice among my subjects, and other urgent, 
just, and necessary reasons which I reserve in my royal 
breast.” 

Some 6,000 Jesuits were affected by this imperial ukase. 
There were the novices, youths, for the greater part, who 
had left their homes in the persuasion that they had a voca- 
tion to the Religious life, and had come for a test of two 
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years’ duration to decide finally a question so intimately 
associated with their well-being both here and hereafter. 
At the other extremity were the aged, the infirm, and the 
crippled, to whom no mercy was shown by the edict, 
though in some places the royal officials took it upon them- 
selves to yield at their own risk to sentiments of common 
humanity and exempt some individuals from the drastic 
provisions of the writ. 

sy a later edict, dated December 13, 1768, King Charles 
III decreed the death penalty against laymen and life im- 
prisonment against ecclesiastics who should publicly or 
privately denounce the Government and its orders in the 
matter of expelling the Jesuits. 

The nut having been duly cracked, we may now pro- 
ceed to extract the kernel. Father Thomas Larrain, scion 
of a distinguished family of Quito, Ecuador, and eminent 
for his scholastic attainments, was elected by the Jesuits 
in 1765 to attend their regular meeting in Rome. His as- 
sociate was Father Bernard Recio, a Spaniard. After a 
long and trying voyage, they reached Spain and pro- 
ceeded to Madrid, where they laid before the King and his 
ministers the details of their missionary labors and of the 
projects for enlarging the sphere of their activities. 

Not till early in 1767 were they ready to continue their 
journéy Romeward. As they were about to set out, there 
was delivered into their keeping, in the name of Arch- 
bishop Pallavicini, the Papal Nuncio, a rather bulky packet 
to be delivered to Cardinal Torregiani, Secretary of State 
to His Holiness, Pope Clement XIII. 

The delegates traveled by way of Barcelona and were 
attended by a Swiss captain of dragoons as a fellow- 
traveler, who showed them every courtesy on the journey 
and manifested a keen solicitude for their welfare, even 
to the extent of calling on them wherever they lodged. 
Having reached the town of Figueras, the captain pre- 
sented himself once more, but no longer as a kind friend 
who sought to relieve the weariness of the journey; for 
he came in company with a judge and a notary public 
and a squad of soldiers. He roughly informed them that 
they were under arrest and that they must surrender all 
their papers for official inspection. When the royal offi- 
cials reached the packet ostensibly sent by the Papal 
Nuncio to Cardinal Torregiani, they tore off the outer 
cover and duly certified that the packet had been found in 
the possession of the two Jesuits. It was sent by special 
messenger to the court at Madrid. 

The Religious were detained in the inn for four weeks, 
with a sentinel at the door, and were then conveyed under 
armed guard to a magistrate at Gerona, who, after a per- 
functory examination, ordered their confinement in a con- 
vent of Mercedarians, where they were not permitted to 
have any communication with the outside world, either by 
word of mouth or by letter. 

When the Mercedarians, who treated them with all the 
considerateness that they could show, informed them of 
the expulsion of the Society of Jesus from the Spanish 
dominions, the delegates wondered why they were not 
included in the general proscription; for they had little 
thought that among their papers, which were not restored 
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to them, was the packet which, as they supposed, they 
were carrying from Archbishop Pallavicini to Cardinal 
Torregiani, and that this packet contained one of the 
King’s chief reasons, if not his chief reason, for proceed- 
ing against the Society of Jesus. 

Father Larrain died in prison in October, 1767, at the 
age of seventy-four; but Father Recio, after having been 
incommunicado for six years—namely, until Pope Clement 
XIV had suppressed the Society—secured a measure of 
liberty, which became complete in 1776, when he departed 
for Rome and there ended his days in 1791. 

It was while in Rome that Father Recio learned from 
the lips of Cardinal Borromeo the contents of that fateful 
packet. It was a document, ostensibly from the pen of a 
Jesuit, in which arguments were adduced to prove the 
illegitimate birth of King Charles III, with the advice 
that His Eminence should arrange with the Very Rev. 
Lawrence Ricci, Provost General of the Society of Jesus, 
to dethrone the King and crown the King’s brother. 

The wicked forgery served its purpose. Charges of 
bastardy were no new thing in the history of Spanish 
royalty, for they had an ill-smelling record of hundreds 
of years. Whether they were founded on envy or ambi- 
tion or treason, who is in a position to say? The schemes 
of Louis Philippe of France in this connection will occur 
even to the casual reader. 

When King Charles III became acquainted with the 
contents of that vile document, he was beside himself 
with rage. His first impulse was to bring the supposed 
guilty parties to trial and to proceed against them with all 
rigor ; but his evil genius, the Count of Aranda, who was 
designedly at hand with a couple of other members of the 
Royal Council, represented to His Majesty how unseemly 
it would be and how derogatory to his royal person and 
crown to air such extremely delicate matters in a public 
trial, and that the best solution, and, in fact, the only 
solution, was to drive the whole Jesuit herd out. 

Aranda’s cunning counsel prevailed. Secret orders 
were sent to all the Viceroys, Governors General, and the 
like, throughout the Spanish dominions. Their tenor was 
the same. The Marquis de Croix, Viceroy of New Spain, 
for example, received an official communication with the 
warning on the outer wrapper: “ Under pain of death, 
you shall not open this packet until late in the afternoon 
on June 24, 1767.” The houses of the Jesuits were to be 
surrounded with troops, the inmates were to be arrested, 
leaving to each Jesuit only his prayer book and the cloth- 
ing needed for the long journey that lay before them. 

The message to the Marquis enjoined, by way of tail- 
piece: “ After the embarkation, if one sole Jesuit remains, 
even if he be ill or in a dying condition, your life shall be 
forfeit. I, the King.” Such is the effect of unlimited 
authority in irresponsible hands. 

Why speak of the horrors of those long voyages, the 
scanty and often unwholesome food, the sickness and 
death that were a part of them? The King’s honor was 
duly preserved by the exercise of the King’s prerogative. 
The secret that he reserved in his royal breast was secure. 
That secret is now public property. 
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Social Philosophy in the Schools 


Joun LaFanrcg, S.J 
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particularly if you have suspected it all along, and 

it concerns people you detest. It affords explana- 
tion of so many mysterious doings, and provides ample 
topics for conversation. But there is a distinct feeling 
of distress when we find such an honored body as the 
American Historical Association involved in a conspiracy ; 
not an historical conspiracy, mind you; not a plan to 
dethrone George Washington or prove that Columbus 
never came to America. The American Historical Asso- 
ciation, from all I can ascertain, is conspiring to do some- 
thing much more serious: to disturb the consciences of 
the lawmakers of the several States of the Union. In 
order to support this charge, I am in a position to appeal 
to written evidence. 

The conspirators are a group of historians, who in 
1929 constituted themselves into a Commission on Social 
Studies in the Schools, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. This in itself looks suspicious, 
since history reports what commissions have done. The 
French Revolution—to speak plainly, the Directory—is 
recalled by the fact that out of this Commission there 
seems to have been created a Commission on Direction, 
containing such names as Charles A. Beard; Ada Com- 
stock, President of Radcliffe College; Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Professor of History at Columbia University ; 
A. C. Krey, Professor of History, University of Minne- 
sota; Charles E. Merriam, Professor of Political Science, 
University of Chicago, and other associates in the ne- 
farious work. As a result of the feverish diligence which 
usually accompanies a guilty conscience, the labors of the 
Commission, on their own testimony, “and of its sev- 
eral committees, agents, and investigators, have issued in 
a comprehensive Final Report, embracing fourteen major 
and several supplementary published volumes.” With dia- 
bolical cunning, however, the Commission assumes full 
responsibility of all this material for only “two: A 
Charter for the Social Studies in the Schools, published 
in 1931 and dealing with ‘ objectives’ of social-science 
instruction”; and a small volume entitled: (1) on the 
back of the cover, “Conclusions of the Commission ” ; 
(2) on the side of the cover, “ Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations ”; (3) on the title page, “Conclusions and 
Recommendations of the Commission.” You take your 
choice and open its brief, but pungent pages. These, you 
are informed, contain the cream of those fourteen vol- 
umes, despite the wabbly title. 

Here surprises await you. These self-constituted 
critics attack some of our most cherished modern insti- 
tutions. They are of the opinion, for instance, that we 
are over-nourished on methodology, particularly in the 
teacher-training courses. ‘“‘ Pedagogical prestidigitation,” 
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they call it, and believe that when the educational pro- 
gram has been reformed, the various forms of this presti- 
digitation, “such as the unit method, the correlation 
method, the radiation method, the fusion method, the con- 
comitant method, the dioptric method, and the penetralia 
method, appear in their true light as empty formalisms.” 

From teachers they demand less narrow specialization, 
and more all-round training: “some sense of humor, 
some breadth of view, some capacity for thinking through 
and around their own operations, and some feeling of 
responsibility to the society which nourishes them and 
to the world in which they live.” The teachers will prob- 
ably reply to this, that their sense of humor will improve 
once their back salaries are paid; but I do not think the 
professors will controvert them on that issue. 

The schools are suffering from “ verbalism”: absorp- 
tion in the “ minutiae of research” have “ generally fos- 
tered the doctrine that the study of such a subject as 
the origin of the tsubo in Japan was for some reason 
more important than the education of leaders in public 
life or the preparation of teachers to lead children into 
paths of knowledge or good living.” 

Here the serpent’s tail begins to appear. This educa- 
tional Directoire are trying to make the teaching of moral- 
ity the major issue in our American school system, which 
has heretofore been blessed with the belief that it was 
sufficient to impart useful information, and so leave the 
rest to the churches, the Y.M.C.A., and the process of 
social evolution. Their reasoning is something like this: 
“You cannot keep the social sciences out of the schools. 
But there can be no teaching on social questions without 
a corresponding moral philosophy. Therefore 9 
For instance, where they discuss “ philosophy and _ pur- 
pose in education” (p. 30; italics mine): 

1. Education is a form of action on the part of some particular 
social group; it is not a species of contemplation removed from 
social life and relationships. 

2. Education always expresses some social philosophy, either 
large or small, involves some choices with respect to social and 
individual action and well-being, and rests upon some moral con- 
ception. 

3. Conceived in a large and clarified frame of reference, edu- 
cation is one of the highest forms of statesmanship: a positive 
and creative attack upon the problems generated by the move- 
ment of ideas and interests in society. 

Social-science instruction, they remark (p. 51), should 
lay stress on “ ways of life and ethical conceptions ”; it 
“should make generous provision for the thorough and 
judicial study of all the great theories, philosophies, and 
programs, however radical or conservative they may ap- 
pear, which have been designed to deal with the growing 
tensions and problems of industrial society.” Since 
Catholicism is both radical and conservative, and deals 
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directly with these “tensions and problems,” we have 
the unpleasant possibility that youthful simon-pure 100- 
per-centers may be forced to learn all about Catholicism, 
and even to read the social Encyclicals.. For the Com- 
mission does not exempt anyone. The study of social 
and ethical questions is to permeate the entire course, 
from the kindergarten to the college. And the entire 
course, as a consequence, will be based upon “ moral 
conceptions,” which, of course, have the effect of open- 
ing the doors wide to Catholics and those still-believing 
brethren of other persuasions, who insist that moral con- 
ceptions, particularly those that “ educate for life,” are 
primarily concerned with God, His existence, His laws, 
and His dealings with mankind. 

Needless to point out the contradiction in which this 
will involve the Commission ‘with the laws of the several 
and forty-eight States. With all respect for moral con- 
ceptions, these pre-suppose sterilization from religious 
instruction as the palladium of American liberties. 

Provokingly, as is characteristic of conspirators, the 
Commission does not attempt to resolve this antinomy. 
But it does destroy any mirage, for good or evil, of set- 
tling the matter by Federal legislation. Flouting the 
N.E.A. : 

The Commission believes a completely integrated national system 
to be beset by grave dangers, involving over-standardization, 
regimentation, and discouragement of local initiative and experi- 
_ mentation. Under these circumstances the Commission hopes that 

the optimum degree of integration may be achieved, not by coercive 
and detailed legislation emanating from the Federal Congress, 
but rather through the friendly co-operation of State and nation, 
the spread of knowledge, the nation-wide circulation of educa- 
tional journals [interchange of teachers, etc.]. 

In fact, the Commission is mean enough to ascribe 
much of the trouble to “ the growing number and power 
of pressure groups and the development of an ever more 
formidable technique of propaganda.” “ Public indiffer- 
ence ” has led to control by “ determined minorities.” The 
school has developed into an “agency of great power 
over the thought and action of community and nation.” 
And every patriotic subscriber to a school-bond issue will 
rise in wrath when he reads: 

Efforts to control the school have also grown out of the fact 
that the conduct of public education involves the annual expendi- 
ture of between two and three billion dollars on supplies, text- 
books, building, grounds, janitors’ wages, teachers’ salaries, bond 
flotations, and interest charges, which may be used in the pun- 
ishment of enemies, the rewarding of friends, the forging of po- 
litical machines, and the moulding of social thought and action. 

I think I have said enough to indicate what this junta 
of historians are up to. It is nothing less than to create 
acute discomfort in the peaceful lives of countless well- 
meaning school boards, administrative agencies, and edu- 
cational associations, by raising the inopportune question 
as to how we can plan an education for life without some 
sort of a philosophy of life. This in turn brings after it 
as sure as a speech from a Communist delegate: “ How 
can we teach any philosophy of life without at least im- 
plying some form of religious beliefs? How can we teach 
all philosophies of life without telling the people about 
Catholicism? ” 
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Like it or not, the problem must be faced. The In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in its tenth annual “‘ Educational Yearbook,” 1933, 
states that “ one of the weaknesses of State schools every- 
where is their inhibition in dealing with the moral and 
spiritual problems of students.” For this weakness in 
Latin America, it blames with justice the positivist 
philosophy of Auguste Comte. The New Republic pub- 
lished in 1929 a collection of papers written by modern 
college students, under the title “The Students Speak 
Out!” Says one of these speak-outers, Frank Hall Det- 
weiler, of Chicago University, 1929: 

There is a fearful tendency in these times to proceed by in- 
direction. We study music from essays on the old masters. We 
study philosophy from interpretative treatises. We study paint- 
ing from photographs, and sculpture from pictures. We study 
poetry and drama from criticism. We study Latin to make French 
easy, and French for polish. In short, we take a cab to the 
gymnasium to assure our exercise. 

The radical weakness in America’s school system can- 
not be met by indirection. Mounting demands for a 
practical and effective philosophy of life in our educa- 
tional system cannot be met merely by teaching the young 
about the good men of the Republic; or by some mysteri- 
ous inference from the non-moral studies. The swelling 
tide of youthful crime calls for an end to indirection, 
and a facing of the issue whatever it cost. This sounds 
suspiciously like the Committee on Direction. I find, how- 
ever, as a result of their conspiracy, that the direction of 
my own thought is fatally like theirs. 
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The Handicapped Worker 


Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 

— eight years ago, it was announced that the man- 

agers of one of the largest industrial plants in the 
United States had hit on a new employment policy. No 
applicant over forty years of age would be considered, 
and all employes over forty-five were to be let out grad- 
ually. The announcement was by rumor only, and was 
promptly denied by the managers, although there was 
some evidence to show that they had seriously considered 
the adoption of the policy. 

Such a program is simply the logical conclusion of the 
principle that the worker, in the phrase of Leo XIII, is 
little more than a machine. When he wears out, junk 
him. As a matter of fact, the program is in force today 
in all establishments whose owners contend that they 
owe the worker nothing beyond the smallest wage they 
can induce him to accept, together with the hygienic and 
accident-prevention devices which the State makes 
obligatory. This attitude is far more common than is 
generally suspected—so common, indeed, that most of 
us pass it by without suspecting the presence of any- 
thing to be suspected. Where the State makes no pro- 
vision for the protection of the wage earner, it is all but 
universal, and not only in mercantile and industrial estab- 
lishments. The old relation of master or mistress toward 
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servants in the home is rarely found today, and its place 
has been taken by a method of hiring and firing which is 
often even more brutal than that of the factory or shop. 

These instances indicate that under the prevailing sys- 
tem, every wage earner is “handicapped.” He cannot 
rely on a steady job, his wage does not permit him to 
set aside funds to carry him over disability periods aris- 
ing from accident or illness, and nowhere is an adequate 
income provided by workmen’s compensation legislation, 
or old-age and unemployment insurance. Workmen's 
compensation, it is true, has been made obligatory by law 
in all but four States, and old-age pensions are found in 
seventeen States, with unemployment insurance in one 
State only, Wisconsin. But even where these provisions 
are made, it is admitted that the income from them is 
barely enough, and sometimes not enough, to give a decent 
sustenance. Thus the average of the old-age pension is 
about one dollar per day, and for reasons which need 
not be discussed here (they are mainly political) there 
is much criticism of the methods by which the bene- 
ficiaries are selected, and by which the funds are ad- 
ministered. 

Some progress, then, toward a more humane policy 
has been gained. But as long as the “ machine ” concept 
of the worker lurks in the background, we shall stop far 
short of what we can and should do in this field of 
relief. What is needed is a concept of the worker as a 
human being to whom is due not only justice, but that 
benignity and kindly consideration in every detail which 
are prescribed by charity, the fundamental law of life. 

It is encouraging to note that an approach toward this 
ideal is recommended in the report of a commission ap- 
pointed by Administrator Johnson some months ago to 
consider the effects of the industrial codes upon the 
handicapped worker. The term is here used in the 
narrower sense of disability following upon physical or 
mental causes. The codes, as is well known, were to 
many employers a sort of net, and these gentlemen at 
once set about to find the larger interstices, and other 
means of egress through which an escape could be made. 
The report instances Massachusetts as the locality in 
which the largest numbers of escapes were discovered, 
but a more humane policy seems to have prevailed 
throughout Michigan, and in the cities of Hartford and 
Louisville. 

The recommendations of the commission are admir- 
able. “Whenever the nature of the disability, or the 
individual personality, does not negative such a step,” 
employers are asked to provide some remunerative occu- 
pation for persons who have received permanent injuries 
while in their establishments. In the course of the ex- 
pansion which, we all hope, cannot be far distant, they 
are urged “to call back, on an equal basis with others, 
handicapped workers who have been in their employ in 
the last four years.” More, they are asked so to ar- 
range their operations that work may be provided on a 
regular and permanent basis, the handicapped forming a 
definite proportion, probably from two to five per cent, 
of all the wage earners. Finally, the Federal Govern- 
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ment, the country’s largest employer of labor by far, is 
asked to set the example by “allocating a fair propor- 
tion of public positions to the handicapped.” It is pretty 
obvious that nothing will come of this plan, or of any 
other plan for dealing more humanely with the wage 
earner, if the chief employer of labor is at the same time 
the chief offender against the commission’s recommenda- 
tion. 

It will be observed that there is nothing particularly 
novel about the plan. I proposed something of the kind 
a good many years ago, and it is amusing to remember 
that some readers were so shocked that they at once 
repaired to their typewriters to dash off a protest. Did 
I think it was his job to run a charity establishment, 
asked one gentleman, and I fear he was not convinced 
by my reply that charity had a place in business as well 
as in the home, or by my suggestion that since the lame, 
the blind, and the halt can make their way into the King- 
dom of God, it would be well to make friends with them 
rather than with Mammon. But even today, I think, the 
idea of charity in business must seem somewhat humor- 
ous. It is understood, of course, that the handicapped 
are to be employed, or re-employed, and given a wage 
commensurate with the work which they actually con- 
tribute to the establishment. In practice, however, the 
plan will demand a degree of forbearance and kindliness 
not necessary in dealing with the workers not handicapped 
by physical or mental disabilities. 

The recommendations of the commission impose no 
legal obligations whatever. Perhaps it may be pessimistic 
to hint that they will create no more stir than that which 
follows when you toss a pebble in the Atlantic. We have 
still to familiarize ourselves with the fact that while the 
obligations which follow the law of charity differ from 
those which are inseparable from justice, they are true 
obligations, and must be met. Perhaps the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of giving the handicapped a chance to earn 
their own living is found in the contention that it is 
cheaper, in the long run, to pay them wages than to 
throw them, as we now do, on the community. A writer 
in Today calculates that in 1933 relief payments from 
Federal, State, and other public funds, fell just short of 
one billion dollars. The bill for industrial accidents, ill- 
ness, care of the aged, and charity, added up to about 
six and one-half billions. We may hope that 1933 will 
never be repeated, but with all allowances made, what 
we have suffered during nearly four years ought to show 
us the need of social insurance. It is cheaper, and it can 
be made an exercise in charity. 


CAMEO 
I mixed the virtues of my friend 
With the vices of my foe, 
And out of this peculiar blend 
I carved a cameo. 


And when the lines were rounded out, 
I set it on the shelf, 
And I could see, beyond a doubt, 
A likeness of myself. 
WuitNney MONTGOMERY. 
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OVERNMENTS come and governments go, but ad- 
mirals keep on forever. They enjoy, in the public 
estimation, more or less of an immunity from the raking 
criticism that the generals have to endure. No general 
could ever have sailed quite so smoothly through the 
waters of public controversy as did the late Admiral Ma- 
han. Now that the Japanese admirals, in particular, are 
keeping the world mystified as to what they really intend, 
fortune smiles on the new Prime Minister of Japan, Ad- 
miral Keisuke Okada. He is thus described by Sometaro 
Sheba, former publisher of the Japan Times, Tokyo, 
now writing in the New York Times: 

The Admiral is a short, chunky, ruddy-faced man of 67. In 
an evening at his home, over cups of sake (rice wine), you may 
be asked to enjoy conversation which embraces a range of civilized 
activity unusual in a man who is always so busy... . . In the 
years in which I have known him I have never seen him ruffled 
or ill at ease. In the most sorely trying moments, he spoke slow- 
ly and softly. His spiritual barometer is sheet anchored in the 
Temperate Zone. 

I have never witnessed the process of sheet anchoring 
a barometer, though it must be a very impressive cere- 
mony, and the comparison gives an attractive picture of 
Admiral Okada. 

The ceremony, however, that I should like to have seen, 
was that which took place in April, 1599, when King 
Philip III of Spain together with Margaret of Austria 
and his sister Isabel with the Archduke Albert celebrated 
a double wedding in Valencia. The great poet, Lope de 
Vega, composed a poetic drama specially for this oc- 
casion. It was entitled: “ The Nuptials of the Soul 
with Divine Love.” The royal pair acted the part of 
the Heavenly Bridegroom, uniting Himself through Di- 
vine charity with the loving Soul; while the Grand Ad- 
miral of the Fleet played the part of St. Peter and the 
Chief Master of the Palace represented St. John. Those 
were the days when kings, queens, and admirals knew 
how to provide grand thoughts for the humble folk. 





PEAKING of the Temperate Zone makes me think 
of the Abbé Vanderyst, who has an original idea 
about missionary Brothers, most of whom will work not 
in the temperate regions, but in the tropics. The Abbé, 
back in 1891, when he was a layman, offered himself 
as an auxiliary to the Scheut Fathers in the Belgian mis- 
sion of Moanda, in Africa, in the capacity of an en- 
gineer. His long years of experience developed in him 
the idea that there should be established special training 
schools for lay Brothers as well as ordinary laymen who 
expected to devote themselves to missionary work. He 
explains his idea at length in the quarterly, Bulletin des 
Missions, published by the Benedictine Fathers of St.- 
André, in Belgium. Missionaries of different Orders, in- 
cluding the Jesuit Prefect-Apostolic De Vos, have greatly 
interested themselves in his plan. 
His plan is for a professional apostolic school for 
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young men who intend to become missionary Brothers. 
The teaching in the school would be threefold: (1) 
academic, i.e., religious, and general schooling; (2) 
general practical: such skills or habits as would be 
needed by all, such as domestic science, general principles 
of horticulture, agriculture, etc.; (3) technical: special- 
ized agriculture; trades; etc. He says nothing of ele- 
mentary medical training, but that undoubtedly would be 
included. 

Teaching would be as thorough as possible. It would 
need to be under some established religious institute, un- 
less a new one were specially created to take up this work. 
The spirit of the school would be wholly disinterested, as 
regards the future affiliation of its graduates. The Abbé 
cites the example of the apostolic school in Turnhout, 
Belgium, as an example of how this disinterestedness is 
possible. He believes that such a school would greatly 
augment the number of vocations to the different brother- 
hoods, particularly from the more educated classes. 





TRIKING confirmation of the value of such profes- 

sional training is offered by the recent foundation 
by Msgr. Buddenbrock, S.V.D., in Lanchow, China, of 
the first mission of the Brothers of Mercy of Trier, in 
Germany. Four of these Brothers have opened a hos- 
pital in that town, and find their hands full from morn- 
ing to night. Like the other missionaries in China, says 
the Katholische Missionen for March, 1934, they wear 
Chinese dress, grow a little Chinese beard, and eat the 
Chinese food. Many of the Chinese, impressed by their 
devotion, competence, and kindness, have already re- 
marked to the Bishop: “ These are the kind of men we 
want in China!” ‘We missionaries,’ says the Bishop, 
“cry to them: raise the anchor, sail out into the deep, 
throw out your nets of mercy and service and capture souls 
for the Lord!” They manage to sail successfully, how- 
ever, in the deep waters of the mission field, because of 
their secure spiritual anchorage in the remarkable re- 
ligious institute established eighty-two years ago by their 
founder, the chimney sweep Peter Richthofen, whose 
beatification is now being urged. 





ETER’S life is unique in the story of sainthood. He 

was born in the little village of Weitersburg, on the 
Rhine, on February 25, 1819. In a childhood of bitter 
poverty he lost both his parents, and in his distress took 
refuge in the Mother of God. When a boy he became 
a great admirer of St. Aloysius Gonzaga; so much so, 
that he collected a group of boys around him in the mo- 
ments he could spare from his chimney-sweeping, and 
called them the Brothers of St. Aloysius. They made a 
practice of frequent Communion. These were the germ 
of his future work for the sick, which he began under 
terrific trials and obstacles. He died December 21, 1860, 
at the age of forty-one. Today there are 600 Brothers, 
with twenty-six establishments in fifteen dioceses. In 
1932, 59,823 sick were cared for. His life is beautifully 
told in German by Ferdinand Conrath, S.J. (Paulinus 
Druckerei, Trier). Tue PiLcrm. 
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Associated for Spiritual Reading 


Francis Tacsot, S.J. 

O obvious was the need, so necessary was the propa- 

ganda, so sound the theory, so basic the principle, so 
zealous the aim, so thoroughly Catholic and consonant 
with Catholic Action in its wider sense, that one wonders 
why the Spiritual Book Associates, Inc., is just now be- 
ing organized. Can anyone name a single, sensible reason 
why this idea was not conceived, born, nourished, sup- 
ported, and extolled five years ago, or even ten years ago? 
True, it was thought of, as a possibility. It was examined, 
as a plan that might be put into execution. It was re- 
garded as a hope. But it was put aside, for it refused to 
be extracted from the vagueness surrounding it; and for 
being reduced to practical operation, it required courage 
and equipment on the part of those who projected them- 
selves as progenitors and it required good will and con- 
fidence, not to say an apostolic spirit, on the part of the 
Catholic reading public. 

I permit myself to grow reminiscent, briefly. Six years 
ago, the Catholic Book Club put into Catholic literature 
the book-of-the-month idea. The purpose of this organi- 
zation was to signalize, sponsor and patronize, distribute 
and publicize and do other such things for secular Catho- 
lic books. The Catholic Book Club sought out contribu- 
tions which might entertain and educate; it searched for 
books which might be classified as the general literature 
of the day in their subject matter and would equal in 
literary qualities the work of the best artists of our times. 
It accepted for its monthly selections biography and his- 
tory and economics and poetry and drama and fiction and 
philosophy and controversial apologetics and light essays 
and current comment. It excluded only one kind of book: 
the purely spiritual and ascetic. That exclusion was pre- 
determined, and the reason for it was based on the prime 
Catholic need in literature six years ago, and on the def- 
inite aim which the Catholic Book Club had. 

Oftentimes, in making the survey of the books pub- 
lished each month, the Editorial Secretary of the Catholic 
Book Club felt a pang of regret that he was bound by this 
rule of exclusion. Exceptionally fine books of religious 
inspiration, treatises of sane religious practice, instruc- 
tional and doctrinal and devotional volumes came to him 
from the publisher, and impressed him as messages of 
importance which he would like to broadcast. He had to 
keep his eye steadfast to the rule, and his purpose rigid. 
He uttered a sigh that the Catholic Book Club could not 
diffuse its particular aims and that no other book-reading 
association had spiritual literature as its defined purpose. 
He was never sure that the force of circumstances might 
not become so vehement that a Catholic religious book- 
of-the-month club would be swept into existence, espe- 
cially since there has been in operation now for six years 
a Protestant Religious Book Club, offering month by 
month selections from the abundant volumes of |1otes- 
tant religious literature. 
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Announcement is now made that a Catholic religious 
book club has been organized under the name of the 
Spiritual Book Associates. I cannot greet the announce- 
ment with surprise, for it is an old thought of mine; nor 
can I very graciously hail it with assurances of tremendous 
success, since I am of the Editorial Council, and occa- 
sionally modest and humble. But I do believe firmly that 
there is a real, not assumed, need for such a book club 
as this, that there is an objective, clearly defined, toward 
which it may tend, and that it should be productive of 
sanctity. I am not much interested in it as a business, 
which it cannot help being if it is to succeed; nor as a 
money saver in book budgeting for its members, as it 
advertises, and ethically; nor even as a book service and 
as a saver of time and worry. Less interested than I in 
these material and financial phases are the other members 
of the editorial board: Msgr. Joseph H. McMahon, Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen, Mother Grace C. Dammann, R.S.C.J., 
Sister Mary Rosa, of the Sisters of Mercy, and that 
sterling Knight of St. Gregory, Thomas F. Meehan. 
These, piloted by the Editorial Secretary, Francis X. 
Downey, S.J., seek solely the exploitation of spiritual 
literature and the propagation of the practice of spiritual 
reading ; they leave the inevitable details of management 
and finance and subscription to the President, Sterns Cun- 
ningham, and the Secretary, Alastair Guinan. 

Three aspects of the apostolate fundamental to the 
Spiritual Book Associates interest me; the first is the 
effort to procure and to sift out the superior spiritual 
book ; the second is the attempt to make this book known 
and respected ; and the third is the terrific struggle to get 
this book read by those who are not obliged to read 
spiritual books as part of their daily routine. 

Spiritual books should be literature. The first spiritual 
series of books ever composed was the highest form of 
literary art. This series was inspired by God, to be sure, 
and came through Divine revelation ; nevertheless, in their 
human expression the books of the Old Testament are 
beyond all doubt literary masterpieces. When the Christ 
had been born and had ascended into heaven, and there 
was need to write His biography, four men essayed to 
compose Christian literature. In this they were under the 
impulse of the Holy Ghost; but they remained human 
writers, with their own individualistic expressions, with 
their own literary peculiarities, with their well-defined 
styles, and, it is said with respect, with their little artistic 
tricks. The Gospels are spiritual books ; among them are 
eminent examples of technical literary excellence. In the 
first days of the Church, there was the need and the de- 
mand for spiritual reading, which would be instructional 
and dogmatic and inspirational. Many of the disciples 
of Christ rushed to express their beliefs on papyrus and 
skins and parchment ; we may suspect that many of these 
writers were inept and awkward; we are certain, from 
the examples that survived, that many were masters of 
presentation; and the best, the most authentic are those 
stirring treatises of the Epistles written by St. Paul, St. 
Peter, St. James, St. Jude and St. John, and that gorgeous 
gem of St. John, the Apocalypse. 
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The period passed in which Divine inspiration of spir- 
itual books was required, but it had established a mag- 
nificent tradition. The early and the later Fathers of the 
Church carried on this tradition. They enunciated or- 
thodox doctrine, they refuted heresy and error, they 
argued and debated complex theories, they explained Cath- 
olic attitudes, they urged their readers to acts of devotion 
and piety, they offered thoughts for meditation and prayer, 
they instanced examples of saintly lives, they inspired lofty 
aspirations to love God more and serve Him better. They 
wrote spiritual books, and at the same time they wrote 
books flawless in style, beautiful as art, models of crafts- 
manship. The spiritual tradition of literature was further 
enriched by the writers of the Middle Ages, by a Thomas 
a Kempis, a Thomas Aquinas, a Bonaventure, by a Cath- 
erine, a Teresa, a John of the Cross, by those of a later 
year, Alphonsus Liguori and Francis de Sales and Bellar- 
mine and Lallemant and Rodriguez, to name but a scat- 
tering. Then came those nearer our own time, writers 
like Faber and Newman who had the power to express 
the spiritual in a mode that aroused the spiritual in the 
most intellectual of readers and who could make spiritual 
reading more fascinating than secular literature. 

In view of this, the all too common prejudice against 
spiritual books as ordinary reading is a stupid and an ig- 
norant attitude. This prejudice extends itself beyond the 
purely spiritual type of book to the more generic Catholic 
book. Six years ago, when we were formulating plans for 
the Catholic Book Club, we encountered this prejudice 
and this ignorance; the fact that a book was Catholic 
seemed to damn it as something inferior, as not quite 
adult, as fit only for simple-minded souls, as being inter- 
esting and important only for priests and Religious. That 
cloud has been dissipated, in part, at least. But the cloud 
covering spiritual books, properly so called, hangs heavy 
before the eyes of the laity. A spiritual book, in the 
normal lay estimation, is a poorly written, uninteresting 
sort of moralizing that is dull, pedantic, hysterical, and 
qujte as definitely intended for reading only by priests and 
Religious as a cook book is for reading only by cooks, 
or a plumber’s manual for reading by plumbers. 

That there is some justification for this attitude, I ad- 
mit. Far too many books that fall under the category of 
spiritual are poor specimens, thin in thought but screaming 
with enthusiasms, barely grammatical, awkward in phrase, 
lumbering in style, pounding on the obvious and the com- 
monplace, without imagination but strident with emotion- 
alism, without charm or grace, endowed only with one 
quality, that of simple sincerity. These books are pub- 
lished in rather large numbers, and their type gives the 
name to spiritual books. I would be the last person in the 
world to deny that these books produce spiritual effects ; 
they have an audience, they are needed, in many ways 
they are to be esteemed. In speaking of them with a 
degree of frankness, I am not attempting to discredit them 
in order to exalt what I consider the better tvpe of 


spiritual book. But I would campaign militantlv to lift 


these better spiritual books up, and focus the attention 
of the intelligent on them, and persuade other people than 
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the clergy and the nuns to read them. If these better 
spiritual books were brought to the attention of the read- 
ers of the general literature of the day, if they were prop- 
erly evaluated and praised, if they had a wider distribu- 
tion and thus made easily available, I feel certain that 
the term “ spiritual book” would cease to inspire awe or 
ennui. 

The lay Catholic overlooks the fact, perhaps, that he is 
destined for a higher sanctity, and will be held responsible 
for attaining it. If he keeps the Commandments, goes to 
Mass and Communion, when convenient, abstains from 
flesh, rattles off a few prayers, he thinks he is pretty spry 
as a Catholic. He has no conviction and feels no urging 
to aspire to something more, to a clearer understanding 
of his Faith, to a better grasp of the dogmas of the 
Church, to a more ardent pursuit of the supernatural 
virtues, to a more profound or a more lofty form of 
prayer, to an asceticism fit and adapted to his state of 
life. He should, however, have such a conviction and such 
an urging within him. If that spark is struck within him, 
he will find it imperative that he read spiritual books. And 
to look at the matter in reverse, the organization of the 
Spiritual Book Associates, and their propaganda in favor 
of spiritual literature, may strike the spark in the soul 
of many a lay person. But apart from that, this new guild 
of spiritual readers takes on the form of a sodality or 
league or union of Catholic Actionists in literature. 








A Review of Current Books 








Hitler’s Germany 


STRONG MAN RULES. By George N. Shuster. D. Appleton- 
Century Company. $2. 
ITLER has made himself the symbol of resurgent Germany. 
To a generation that has known humiliation, defeat, ruinous 
inflation, and a gradual deterioration of the finest values of life 
he has promised new hope and a new destiny. Moreover, he un- 
doubtedly considers himself a world figure, entrusted with the his- 
toric mission to crush Bolshevism within as well as without Ger- 
many. To accomplish all this he must work political miracles of 
the first order. Having been promised the “ moon and the stars,” 
his hungry followers are clamoring for him to stand and deliver. 
The cleavage among these henchmen, reaching up into the High 
Command that surrounds “der Fuehrer,” has just been demon- 
strated in iron and blood. Perspectives of historical analysis alone 
furnish the clue to the differences between a politically minded 
desk general, like Von Schleicher, and a socially ambitious war 
hero like Hermann Goering; or between the fanatical, elf-like 
demagogue, Paul Joseph Goebbels, and an aristocrat of the old 
school, like Franz von Papen. It is significant that both Gregor 
Strasser, the exponent of a Muscovite scheme of economics, and 
Alfred Hugenberg, spokesman of the old Nationalism and the 
old Capitalism, should have been tumbled from the National So- 
cialist band wagon. Why, after so much emphasis on the totali- 
tarian state, should the same line of cleavage appear in the Storm 
Troops, necessitating the creation of a supplementary body guard 
tor Hitler known as the Schutz Staffel? Is it possible that nu- 
merous Communists, resisting the process of assimilation, are 
only waiting to achieve the real revolution after the manner of 
Lenin and Trotzky? Dr. Shuster himself, recognizing the many 
anomalies of the situation, declares that Hitler is “our friend the 
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old soldier, destined to go down to history as a cross between 
Hotspur and Uncle Toby and to be as immortal as either.” If 
Hitler the politician had not appeared, he adds, it would have been 
necessary to invent him. This was primarily due to the fact that 
the fathers of the Weimar Constitution founded a Republic, but 
could not produce republicans. No wonder that “the splendors 
of internationalism gave way to the allurements of nationalism.” 
In analyzing his material, which is recent, abundant, and au- 
thentic, Dr. Shuster displays not only a sound sense of history 
and keen political insight but also shrewd, penetrating, fair-minded 
judgment of the human personalities which throng the modern 
German scene. Although somewhat gentle in his treatment of the 
Jewish leaders of the Social Democracy, he is outspoken in his 
criticism of the diplomats who negotiated the Vatican-Reich Con- 
cordat and the dissolution of the Center Party. A short, biblio- 
graphical essay is packed with valuable references, but there is 
no index. Released last Wednesday, the volume is the Catholic 
Book Club’s choice for August. JosepH FrANcIS THORNING. 


The Regime of Liberty 


THE METHOD OF FREEDOM. By Walter Lippmann. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


HEN the world is aching for great generalizers, Mr. Lipp- 

mann’s proposal of a theory of government based not upon 
a “grandiose reconstruction of the whole of human history but 
upon observations of existing conditions” may not excite. But it 
may at least claim thoughtful attention. The time has passed, in 
his opinion, when the government can remain neutral to the econ- 
omy of the people. The old order of haphazard adjustments can- 
not return. Men are fired by a passion for security. But to re- 
capture security we are faced with a dilemma: either a directed 
economy, or absolute collectivism; or the system of a compen- 
sated economy, or free collectivism. The directed economy will 
work in a regime of scarcity, but meets with insuperable obstacles 
in a period of abundance. Our present regime calls for a govern- 
mental system which will supply that which is the “ vital defect 
of individualism,” which is that the “ multitude of individual de- 
cisions is not sufficiently enlightened to keep the economy as a 
whole in working order.” The government must make up the 
balance and supply the “sound judgment” that no man can reach 
for himself. 

The procedures by which “the modern State can balance, 
equalize, neutralize, offset, correct the private judgments of masses 
of mankind” is not left in the haze. It is induced from actual 
experiments. The modern State has shown that it can exert com- 
pensatory control through central banks. It can also act directly 
upon the various markets, and thus “ offset and balance the actions 
of private employers, consumers, investors, and borrowers.” Tax- 
ation is a powerful instrument. Through it the State can encour- 
age or discourage particular enterprises or investments. The State 
can raise or lower the rates charged by common carriers and 
public utilities. It can regulate the international payments of its 
citizens through “ manipulation of tariffs, bounties, and control 
of foreign investments.” Thus a method of compensatory control 
can become a powerful means for intervention in the capitalistic 
order. 

Mr. Lippmann believes that such a system can be reconciled 
with sound democracy, particularly if the initiative is transferred 
to the executive who in theory represents the whole nation. He 
claims no panacea, but he offers a solution to the delusive alterna- 
tive between individualism and State omnipotence; and he is in 
accord with Catholic ethics when he declares that the root of 
modern insecurity lies “in the insecurity of those who have no 
vested right to a livelihood,” and that “if decency and human 
brotherhood does not call upon us to remedy their condition,” the 
menace of such a situation must compel our immediate and vig- 
orous action. Joun LaFarce. 
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Shorter Reviews 


EUROPE BETWEEN WARS? By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
T= editor of Foreign Affairs knows the nations of Europe 
and their personalities intimately. A recent visitor to the Con- 
tinent, he returns with vivid, first-hand impressions of the peace- 
time battlefield which extends from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 
There is irony in the quoted statement of the late Commander 
Roehm: “ Reactionary elements are hanging on to the coat-tails 
of the revolution, and the Storm Troops will know how ruthlessly 
to get rid of them.” The essential issue between the Nazi radicals 
and the more conservative elements was whether or not the revo- 
lution was over. 

Like most so-called American liberals, Mr. Armstrong is gross- 
ly unfair to Chancelor Dollfuss. He insists on calling the Christian 
Social party clerical and contrasts its program unfavorably with 
the Marxist strategy. He is on safer ground when he writes: 
“Lausanne came too late; what would have saved Bruening only 
whetted Von Schleicher’s appetite ; and it was Hitler, at last, who 
ate the full meal.” Like many others, the author is at a loss to 
find antidotes to war and dictatorship. a. Es 


A CHINESE TESTAMENT: The Autobiography of Tan Shih- 
Hua as Told to S. Tretiakov. Simon and Schuster. $3. 

HE life story of a young Chinese written by the professor of 

Russian at Pekin University, who himself became known by his 
authorship of that clever piece of Soviet propaganda, Roar China. 
The impact of the new order upon the old is the clearest picture 
conveyed by the new book. One can see the tides of revolution 
forming both in 1910 and in the post-War era, when Bolshevism 
flooded the countryside and left poisonous backwaters at Canton 
and Hankow. If this book represents documentary evidence, it is 
clear that Marxism as a political and social doctrine did not pene- 
trate deeply into the Chinese mass consciousness. The literature 
most popular with Chinese youth in the “ period of cultured re- 
birth” was the autobiography of Kropotkin and Tolstoy’s Moral 
Tales. In this way anarchism became the religion of the new 
intelligentsia. Opposed to this was the “anarchism of folded 
hands,” which is deep in the peasantry. “Pay taxes as quickly 
as you can; pay your debts in due time; don’t get into an argu- 
ment with the police; do not try to get away from your village.” 
Famine, floods, organized brigandage, foreign invasion, and cor- 
rupt officials have wrecked the traditional attitude. Girl students 
in the universities exemplify the change in their easy sex rela- 
tionships and dimmed idealism. This testament lacks the robust 
vitality of The Good Earth. A.C. P. 


MODERN AMERICAN PROSE. Edited by Carl Van Doren. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.75. 

N his short preface to this series of pieces which he names a 

modern anthology, Mr. Van Doren enumerates a number of 
things he might have done in making the compilation, but that 
he refrained from doing. What he did do, he reveals, was to 
gather longer pieces from a selected number of writers who are 
imaginative and artistic, and to limit these selections, unless other- 
wise inspired, to narratives and character studies. The span of 
years covers that, he remarks brightly, from the coming of the 
Younger Generation to the ending that came with the New Deal. 
And no writer is included who did not rise to prominence from 
1915 to 1934, with the exception of Gertrude Stein, the first of 
the ladies and gentlemen, given forty-eight pages, labeled 1909. 
How picturesque the anthology is, how odorous it is, how ex- 
pressive of the creative urge of these our times, will appear from 
the number of flowers bunched together. In all there are sixty, 
and sixty such as Mr. Van Doren would necessarily select, as 
Sherwood Anderson, Cabell, Dreiser, Dos Passos, Faulkner, Van 
Vechten, Mark Van Doren, and a few like Willa Cather and 
Stuart Sherman. 


F. X. T. 
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REBEL DESTINY. By Melville and Frances Herskovits. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. $3.50. 

N his American Negro, published in 1928, Mr. Herskovits ex- 
I pressed the anthropological thesis: “A new Negro has come 
into being, and he is the American Negro.” Pursuit of this thesis 
led him to seek the characteristics of the actual ancestors of the 
present American Negro in South America. In Rebel Destiny 
the Herskovitses tell of what they found in the upper reaches of 
the Suriname River, in Dutch Guiana; a fascinating study in free 
literary style, of the ways of those people already described by 
Morton C. Kahn in Djuka. 

These refugees from the white world proved more similar to 
the Negroes of West Africa in the seventeenth century than their 
African descendants of today, due to isolation from those white 
contacts which have so profoundly affected even remotest Africa. 
Familiar features turn up in new light: West Indian obia, here 
shorn of its malignity; the Anansi stories, reminiscent of Uncle 
Remus, native art, etc. The tale of the bewitched phonograph, 
the sketch of the Granman or chief, Moana Yakuso, who treasured 
a letter from the Secretary of the League of Nations, are appeal- 
ing human touches. 1 & re 2 


Books and Authors 


TRIKINGLY different attitudes toward fresh evidence on 

evolution are revealed in two recent publications. Principles 
of Animal Biology, by A. Franklin Shull, a revised fourth edition 
of a popular text, represents the “ principles ” rather than the old 
“types” course. Excellent, well-chosen illustrations, a good index 
and glossary, up-to-date subject matter, unified, well-balanced 
treatment of principles are all present. The new and profound 
changes occasioned by the findings of Genetics are indicated. 
(McGraw-Hill. $3.50.) But there appears to be no room for 
these findings in Animal Biology, by Robert H. Wolcott. A ref- 
erence rather than a text, it bulges with more than 600 fact- 
crowded pages. The unity of the book leaves something to be 
desired, and the treatment of evolution is antiquated. Ape-men 
busts, Haeckel’s embryos again glare at the reader, but the recent 
valuable contributions of Cytology and Genetics to the problem 
find no space. The illustrations and glossary, however, are verv 
fine. (McGraw-Hill. $3.50.) 

Evolution as it will rear its head down through the centuries 
is visualized in Creation’s Doom, by Desiderius Papp, an imag- 
inary, supposedly scientific forecast of the ultimate fate of the 
world, of ‘life, and of man. With the opportunity for thrilling 
and imaginative fiction offered by the subject, the book rises 
above dullness in only a few places. As fiction, it is non-enter- 
taining; as science, its background is wofully inadequate and 
antiquated. A sort of journalistic astronomy is the only science 
with which the author reveals any familiarity. The future devel- 
opment.of human civilization, offering so fertile a field for scien- 
tific speculation, is passed over with a few crude ideas, while 
near-astronomy receives a severe beating throughout the book. 
(Appleton-Century. $3.) 


VOLUTIONING backwards, the reader reaches one of the 

numerous sordid spots of human history in /, Claudius, by 
Robert Graves. The author of Goodbye to All That represents 
Claudius as writing his own career and gives an account of the 
life of Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus, fourth of the 
Roman Emperors and immediate successor of the madman, Cali- 
gula. Though the bald details left us by Suetonius and others 
are generously amplified, the recitation nowhere becomes tiresome. 
The “daring” scenes are handled with caution and restraint, 
sufficient, at least, for the more mature reader. Although the 
story is one of treachery, madness, murder, ambition, and in- 
credible subservience, the author does not play upon the horrible 
aspects of his theme merely to furnish his readers with grisly 
thrills, but a picture of corruption. (Smith and Haas. $3.) 
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Ideas fermenting in literary heads give us Designed for Reading, 
an anthology. Faithful readers of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, from which this anthology is drawn, will revel in the volume. 
Five essays on writing by the editors precede the anthology proper 
which is made up of essays, editorials, reviews, poetry, humor, 
and letters. (Macmillan. $3.) Indeed, anthologies are being born 
frequently these days. A very healthy one is presented to the 
world in A Sheed and Ward Survey, an anthology of the fore- 
most contemporary writers on Catholicism—Claudel, Ghéon, 
Maritain, Belloc, Chesterton, Knox, Karl Adam, Arnold Lunn, 
Archbishop Goodier, Grandmaison, Martindale, Thurston, and 
others. History, philosophy, theology, biography, fiction, and 
criticism fill its pages with appetizing literary viands for every 
palate and mood. (Sheed and Ward. $2.50.) 


Moers change rapidly and so do systems. Can the demo- 
cratic ideal be maintained in the educational system if the 
present mood of society toward education persists? It can, ac- 
cording to the Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commis- 
sion of the American Historical Society. The book, summing 
up special researches, presents plans for social science in the 
schools, rehabilitation of the teacher’s status, abolition of educa- 
tional pedantry, stress upon ethical values. (Scribner’s. $1.25.) 

First and Last is a pleasant group of Ring Lardner’s articles 
collected from newspapers and magazines by Gilbert Seldes. 
Especially entertaining is the group under “ An Infant Industry” 
descriptive of the radio. (Scribner’s. $2.50.) 


Recent Fiction 


THe UNnstnKaBLe Mrs. Jay. By Lewis Graham and Edwin 
Olmstead. Up from the Mississippi mudflats to socialdom’s top 
rung climbs the amazing Molly Monahan, a lady who impresses 
even though she does not always edify. While she ascends, 
pioneer America becomes an industrial and capitalistic nation. 
(Covici-Friede. $2.50) 

Hoty Wepnespay. By Manuel Galvez. A dozen penitents tell 
a Buenos Aires priest their sins, which are mostly against what the 
translator calls the Seventh Commandment. Despite its subject 
matter, a healthy novel, written with pity, tenderness, and beauty. 
A sort of Grand Hotel of the confessional, it will probably offend 
Catholics who do not distinguish between the materials of a story 
and its thesis. (Appleton-Century. $2) 

Years Are So Lone. By Josephine Lawrence. King Lear’s 
famed remark about what’s sharper than a serpent’s tooth ex- 
panded into full-length novel. Thankless children notably fail to 
solve the problem of what to do with old and querulous parents 
in this grim story of American home life. (Stokes. $2.50) 

Lonvon Bripce Is Faturnc. By Philip Lindsay. A highly suc- 
cessful attempt to represent the speech, costume, manners, and 
conduct in pre-Elizabethan days, when petty thieves were executed, 
traitors’ heads stuck on poles, and morals not all they should have 
been. Climaxes in Jack Cade’s rebellion. (Little, Brown. $2.50) 

Man’s Fate. By André Malraux. A bloody, cruel, obscene, in- 
human book which shocks without persuading its readers that 
Christianity is for the slave, and Communism a struggle for hu- 
man dignity. The story concerns the Chinese Revolution of 1927 
as viewed by certain unamiable Shanghai characters. (Smith and 
Haas. $2.50) 

THe WOMAN AND THE Sea. By Concha Espina. Spain’s fore- 
most woman novelist writes a chaste, chiseled story of a cold 
woman and her tragic domination over others. The author, not 
a Catholic, implies that Catholicism is a religion of salvation in 
this world and in the next. (Henkle. $2.50) 

DEATH IN THE Quarry. By G. D. H. and Margaret Cole. These 
authors are usually composing guide books on international affairs 
for the intelligent man, but their little dip into crime is interesting 
enough—at least if you like their placid, leisurely, English way of 
resolving suspense. (Doubleday, Doran. $2) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


The Dawn of a New Youth 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I offer my very humble and hearty congratulations to 
your comments re indecent films. Let young Catholic women and 
men scorn those who enter such places. The more publication and 
attention this matter receives, the better it will be for our com- 
ing generation. I note with pride and gratification that Catholic 
women are awake to their duties and responsibilities. The awaken- 
ing is the dawn of a new youth. It is for the common good the 
world over. 

The writer desires that a strict boycott be enforced on evil 
publishers, theatrical producers and film magnates through the 
medium of your organ. 


Quebec. Micuaet L. McGurinne, D.G. 


The Hitler Firing Squads 
- To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editorial under the caption of “Germany Shocks the 
World,” in the issue of America for July 14, the valuable maga- 
zine which you edit, presents prima facie evidence of a degree 
ot muddleheadedness which is hardly to be expected from such a 
learned gentleman. 

The “if” comparison of Roosevelt to Hitler and what would 
have happened to Professors Tugwell, Moley, and so forth, is 
just so much flapdoodle that any well-informed individual, who 
can read other sources of news besides a controlled press, is hard 
put to conjecture whether the writer considers all his readers of 
the wartime moronic type who believed the propaganda atrocity 
stories. 

To infer that the men of the Nazi regime who lost their heads 
were guilty of treason to a regime, rather than to their country, 
proves that logic and sanity in an editor can go haywire, as well 
as in the so-called uneducated classes. If a body of men start 
for Washingon to oust the President from his position, are they 
not guilty of treason to their country, or only to a constitutionally 
elected regime? Please explain the difference. 

I am of the opinion that the writer’s knowledge of the principles 
of Fascism, the totalitarian state, Communism, needs considerable 
amendment as he so well proves in his statements about Italy, 
Russia, Mexico. It seems passing strange that the Russian Gov- 
ernment could kill 55,000 of the Hierarchy and priesthood and 
about 30,000,000 other Christians, and the world was not notified 
about the trials. I say it seems strange that the secular and re- 
ligious press of this country could pass it by without any signs 
of hysteria, but let Germany (Prussia) have a little holiday and 
dispose of some of her undesirables, circa seventy-five, and we 
read of the big iron heel wading ruthlessly through oceans of 
blood. 

I am going to suggest to you that all the unrest in the world 
is due to two forces or philosophies, trying to get the upper hand; 
namely, Christianity and materialism. Unless we soon start to 
show a little bit better intelligence, the Communists will be in 
the saddle one hundred per cent, and I am not unmindful of what 
Christ promised to his church either. 

Please do not say I am a Nazi or a recent newcomer who 
has not learned American ways. My forbears have been in this 
country since 1742. I am a Catholic, a convert, and that in itself 
should prove to you that I do care for truth and fair play. 

Philadelphia. L. E. Strou™. 

[When a ruler puts to death subjects of the State, without legal 
trial, without submitting any evidence of guilt except his own 
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word, and that only after the accused are all dead, his action is 
murder and tyranny, and can have no justification except the 
justification that is offered by a hard-pressed gunman. The meth- 
ods employed were so callously brutal as to draw indignant pro- 
tests from the Osservatore Romano, Vatican City newspaper. The 
imaginary executions of Tugwell, Moley, et al., by Roosevelt 
exactly parallel what actually happened in Germany. This Review 
denounces murder and tyranny whether they appear in Mexico, 
Russia, Italy, France, or anywhere on earth—Ed. America.] 


Philadelphia Movie Campaign 
To the Editor of America: 

Cardinal Dougherty in a pastoral letter of June 10 condemned 
indecent motion pictures as perhaps the greatest menace to faith 
and morals in America today. He called on all his clergy to 
preach special sermons on this evil, but his most effective weapon 
was his call on the people to boycott all motion-picture theaters 
without exception. Parish-school children and adults received 
pledges of the Legion of Decency—a pledge, let it be well noted, 
by which the signer boycotts all motion pictures, good, bad, or 
indifferent. 

The response of the laity was instantaneous. Protestants fell 
into line with the boycott, and immediately the theaters of Phila- 
delphia were deserted. Pastors and leaders of the diocese were 
besieged by committees from the movie industry. The zone man- 
ager of the Warner Company announced that the seventy-five 
Warner theaters in the diocese would be closed. He protested 
that Philadelphia had been singled out as the one diocese in the 
country where there is a boycott on theaters instead of one against 
specific pictures, and asked that Philadelphia be given the same 
treatment as was given the rest of the country. The representa- 
tive of the independent owners announced they would close down 
in the entire Archdiocese unless the boycott was materially modi- 
fied. It was estimated that 475 movie houses would close in 
Philadelphia. 

The motion-picture people in an attempt to appear as martyrs 
tried to throw the blame on the boycott for putting ten or twenty 
thousand people—many of them Catholics—out of work. This 
misfortune is deeply to be regretted, but it is clear that Holly- 
wood, not the diocesan authorities, is responsible. 

The speedy effectiveness of Philadelphia’s complete boycott and 
the wholehearted support of the Cardinal by his people and by 
the members of non-Catholic churches are remarkable. No such 
success has come to any other diocese in the whole country. 

Why the partial boycott as used outside Philadelphia? Can it 
be so effective if the motion-picture people themselves in Phila- 
delphia are begging for it? Why “ white lists” and “ black lists ” 
which carry the implication that movieland can have two kinds 
of groceries in its stock, wholesome and tainted, and still get 
patronage? Why should we give free advertising to an industry 
which has broken faith with us? Will not “white lists” make 
decent pictures pay, while “black lists” are making the other 
kind draw? Again, how can such lists be placed before all the 
people in such convenient and fool-proof form as to be an effec- 
tive method for the average person? 

Lest some think the action too severe, an Associated Press dis- 
patch of July 3 carried the news that in his ad limina visit to the 
Holy Father, Cardinal Dougherty received approval from the 
Pope for his action against indecent pictures. 


Philadelphia. PHILADELPHIAN. 


“Suppressing the Sign” 
To the Editor of America: 

In regard to the vexed question, agitated in the issue of 
AMERICA for June 23, of making the Sign of the Cross in public 
places, especially in restaurants, I venture to offer what I con- 
ceive to be a safe and sane solution. Place fingers on second but- 
ton of the waistcoat, lower to fourth, raise to nearer or interior 
hem of vest pockets, each in proper order. The observer will 
see you do it, but you need not fear making yourself conspicuous. 

Pontiac, Mich. Jutrus HerMAn Frascu. 
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Home News.—The general strike in the San Fran- 
cisco area was called off on July 19, and most of the 
strikers returned to work. On July 25, Pacific Coast 
longshoremen were reported to have voted, 6,378 to 1,471, 
to arbitrate their differences with the employers. There 
was rioting in Seattle on July 20, and in Portland the 
National Guard was ordered mobilized in case of trouble. 
In Minneapolis, Governor Olson threatened martial law 
unless both employers and drivers’ union officials made 
settlements on the basis of revised recommendations from 
Father Haas and E. H. Dunnigan, Federal conciliators. 
One man had been killed and eighty-five wounded dur- 
ing fighting between police and strikers on July 20. In 
Chicago, livestock handlers went on strike on July 24, 
while an unprecedented number of cattle jammed the pens. 
President Roosevelt on July 21 appointed a National 
Mediation Board, composed of W. M. Leiserson, James 
W. Carmalt, and John Carmody, as a “ supreme court ”’ 
for settling railway labor controversies. On July 25, 
more than half of the United States had been suffering 
for over two weeks from the heat wave. Over 1,200 
persons were reported dead from the heat, and thou- 
sands of head of cattle had been destroyed. In many 
communities, the water shortage was serious. President 
Roosevelt on July 21 allocated $15,000,000 from the 
drought-relief fund for beginning work on a forest shelter 
belt a hundred miles wide and extending more than a 
thousand miles through the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and well into Texas. The War Department’s special 
aviation committee, headed by Newton D. Baker, recom- 
mended on July 22 the strengthening of the air forces as 
essential to adequate national defense, suggesting an in- 
crease in the aviation strength of the army to 2,320 planes. 
The present authorized strength is 1,800 planes, which the 
committee said was more than 300 short. On July 20, 
Postmaster General Farley declared that pre-audited fig- 
ures for the fiscal year ended June 30 showed that postal 
receipts had exceeded expenditures by about $5,000,000. 
The last time a surplus had been shown was in 1919. 
President Roosevelt landed at Hawaii on July 25, and 
was greeted by a colorful reception. 


Attempted Revolt in Austria—At noon on July 25, 
147 Austrian Nazis, armed to the teeth and disguised as 
officers of the loyal Heimwehr, penetrated the Chancel- 
lery, where the Ministers were engaged in a Council of 
State, shot Chancelor Engelbert Dollfuss without warn- 
ing and held the other Cabinet members in close custody 
under the threat of death until late the same evening. 
Dr. Dollfuss died about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
after having commended his wife and children to Major 
Emil Fey and having been refused the ministrations of 
a Catholic priest. The other Ministers were released only 
when immunity and a safe conduct to Germany for the 
rebels had been promised. This was revoked when it was 
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learned that the Chancelor had been murdered. Dr. Kurt 
Reith, the German Minister to Austria, was recalled by 
his Government for having agreed to guarantee the safe 
passage of the rebels to Germany. The Nazi conspira- 
tors had seized the Government radio station and had 
held it long enough to broadcast an announcement that 
Chancelor Dollfuss had resigned and that Dr. Anton 
Rintelen was head of the Government. Upon the failure 
of the coup d’état, Dr. Rintelen was arrested. On July 
26 he attempted suicide. President Miklas then asked 
Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, Minister of Justice and Educa- 
tion and, like Dollfuss, a Christian Social party man, to 
form a new Cabinet. This task was later entrusted to 
the leader of the Heimwehr, Prince Ruediger von Star- 
hemberg, who returned from Venice to Vienna, ready to 
utilize all his resources to suppress the revolt. In Italy, 
Premier Mussolini issued war-time military orders to 
army, navy, and air forces north of Padua. The First 
Naval Squadron steamed from Fort Ancona, headed for 
the Northern Adriatic. Mussolini himself hastened to 
Riccione, where Frau Dollfuss and her children were 
vacationing. The Italian press charged Germany with 
grave responsibility for events in Austria, while French 
and British statesmen watched developments that might 
endanger Austrian independence. In Vatican circles, 
where Chancelor Dollfuss was warmly esteemed, the news 
of his assassination came as a distinct shock. 


Doumergue Settlement.—The National Union Cabinet 
was assured of continuance, at least until the Fall, when 
on July 24, Premier Doumergue averted the grave crisis 
precipitated during the previous week by M. Tardieu’s 
slashing attack upon Radical Socialist leader Chautemps. 
Hastening back to Paris from his villa, the Premier called 
his Cabinet into session and by sheer power of his per- 
sonal authority, backed, of course, by the great popular 
demand for an immediate end of the quarrel, forced a 
truce upon the two embittered factions. Although he 
publicly reprimanded M. Tardieu for the violence of his 
attack, he absolved the Minister from all charges of 
political maneuvering. He then publicly refused to accept 
M. Tardieu’s proffered resignation. He followed this 
by an address to the Cabinet calculated to soothe the 
feelings of the Radical Socialists by emphasizing the ab- 
solute necessity for M. Herriot’s remaining in the Cabinet 
in this time of crisis. 

Either the Cabinet as at present constituted must be maintained 
or else I must offer its collective resignation and accept the con- 
sequences. This would entail, namely, the formation of another 
Cabinet with another Premier than myself. I therefore address 
myself to the patriotism of all my colleagues to avoid such 
eventualities and to assure to France the calm of which she is in 
such great need. 

After separate and private discussions with their own 
advisers, the two Ministers returned to the chamber and 
agreed to continue in office. The Parisian press hailed 
this compromise with enthusiasm. But on the follow- 
ing day it became evident that the settlement was more 
of a temporary cessation of hostilities than a real or last- 
ing peace. The Radical Socialists met and, although 
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pledging themselves to observe the new truce until the 
party congress in October, they issued a bitterly worded 
attack upon M. Tardieu. This, the press admitted, would 
probably bring a fiery counter-attack from the Right, 
and thus throw the country into an immediate and only 
thinly disguised electoral campaign. Indeed on July 25 
the press was stating that the Doumergue truce, declared 
last February, had failed and that the “ appeasement 
Cabinet” had no longer any existence except in name. 
On July 25, the Stavisky inquiry commission, which had 
brought about the quarrel, took a summer recess. On 
the next day, the death was reported of Francois Coty, 
perfume manufacturer, newspaper publisher, and Fascist 
founder of Solidarité Frangaise. 


Church and State in Germany.—The reading of the 
joint pastoral letter of the German Hierarchy scheduled 
for July 1 was postponed in view of the crisis of June 30. 
The pastoral was considered the strongest protest yet 
made by the Bishops to the Hitler Government against the 
encroachments made upon the freedom of the Church. 
It deplored 
the currents and agitations which have appeared in our Father- 
land during the last year which contravert the principal acts of 
Jesus Christ and the fundamental truths of the Catholic Church, 
and not content with that, aim at the founding of a new religion 
and a German national church which they would found upon 
“a new faith,” so they say, the “racial myth.” 

The pastoral denies that the Catholic clergy are engag- 
ing in politics and says that such stories are intended to 
undermine the Church’s position. Scoring verbal attacks 
made by Nazis on Cardinal Faulhaber, the Bishops affirm 
their desire to cooperate with the Government and appeal 
to the Catholic people of Germany to stand loyally by 
their religious heritage. Alfred Frauenfeld, former 
Vienna Nazi leader, broadcasting from Munich, warned 
Austria of civil war, if seven imprisoned Austrian Nazis 
received death sentences. A drastic cut to 200,000 in 
Storm Troop ranks was thought not unlikely. Bishop 
Bares of Berlin requested Chancelor Hitler to explain the 
execution of Klausener, Catholic leader. Answer to the 
proposed Eastern Locarno was being delayed by the Gov- 
ernment. Hitler was said to be faced by an alarming 
dilemma: if he raises prices of crops, workers will be 
injured and if he does not, farmers will be ruined. Wil- 
helm Posse, was acting dictator of German economy in 
the absence of Dr. Kurt Schmitt. All trade forces were 
being mobilized in an attempt to avert an economic col- 
lapse. Growing shortage of foreign raw materials, bring- 
ing on a thirty-six-hour week in most of the textile in- 
dustries, threw hundreds of thousands out of work. A 
mission was dispatched to regain the lost South American 
markets. Arrests throughout the Reich for criticism of the 
Nazi regime were reported to be quite numerous. Ger- 
many promised a policy of non-discrimination against 
U. S. holders of reparation bonds. After attending a 
Wagner festival at Baireuth, Hitler there, 165 miles from 
the frontier, watched the Austrian developments. 


British Increase Air Force.—A five-year program in 
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the construction of airplanes for the purpose of bringing 
the British force up nearly to the equal of the French 
was announced by Acting Prime Minister Baldwin in the 
House of Commons. This program contemplated the 
addition of forty-one new squadrons, or 460 fighting 
planes, to the Royal Air Force. Of these new squadrons, 
thirty-three will be allotted to home defense, raising the 
total for this purpose to seventy-five squadrons. The re- 
mainder are for use abroad, in conjunction with the fleet 
and land forces. Though Mr. Baldwin refrained from 
giving information as to the probable cost of the new 
armaments, it was understood that the estimates for carry- 
ing through the program would be upwards of £20,- 
000,000. When thus strengthened, the Royal Air Force 
will total 1,440 fighting ships. This figure was less than 
was expected after the statements made by the Air Min- 
ister, the Marquess of Londonderry, last March, when 
he declared it was the Government's intention to increase 
the air force to an equality with that of every country 
“within striking distance of these shores.” The present 
strength of France is 1,650 planes. In announcing the 
program, Mr. Baldwin insisted that Great Britain en- 
tered upon the building policy with reluctance. The Gov- 
ernment still favored strongly a disarmameé policy; but 
the failure of the Geneva Disarmament Conference, up 
to date, after more than eight years of discussion, and 
the failure of other Governments to hold down arma- 
ment, forced Great Britain, he asserted, to strengthen 
her defense and think of security. 


Free State Legislation.—Due to the number of major 
bills that must be dealt with in fulfilment of the Govern- 
ment’s program, the Dail voted to forego the summer 
recess and to continue in session until the autumn. These 
proposals before the assembly are of varied nature, but 
they all look to the self-determination powers of the Free 
State, to the upbuilding of industry and agriculture 
among the citizens, and the curbing of alien influences. 
One bill seeks to define more accurately the question of 
citizenship. Another attempts to determine the propor- 
tion of alien ownership in the industrial developments. 
Other bills look to the encouragement of using cattle 
areas for the growing of grain, to the increase of tobacco 
crops and the use of native tobaccos, to the production of 
alcohol from the surplus potato yield. Still another draws 
more rigid enactments against birth-control propaganda, 
and sexual offenses of various types. 


Politics in Japan.—On July 20 the new Cabinet pub- 
lished a statement summarizing the domestic and foreign 
policies that will guide its course. In general the state- 
ment indicated that Premier Okada will not materially 
change the policies of his predecessor Admiral Saito. In 
international relations the Government supports the prin- 
ciple of peaceful settlement of disputes backed by ade- 
quate armament. Close relations with Manchukuo are 
regarded as the basis for the maintenance of peace and 
order in the Orient. To increase the national income, 
foreign commerce is to be encouraged. So far as domes- 
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tic policy is concerned the new Government attaches im- 
portance to constitutional rights and clean politics. It 
will seek to improve living conditions especially among 
farmers, fishermen, and the working classes generally. 
The Seiyukai opposition party severely criticized the 
Cabinet for not calling a special session to consider agri- 
cultural relief. 


Mexican Events.—Following an increase in gasoline 
prices by foreign companies, the Mexican Government on 
July 23 issued a decree declaring petroleum and its de- 
rivatives articles of public utility. The National Economy 
Department was given power to fix maximum retail and 
wholesale prices for such products. Experts, preparing 
a report on education for presentation to Congress, de- 
clared on July 25 that the State must control education 
from its primary to its professional termination. The 
report is expected to cause the amendment of Article 3 
of the Mexican Constitution. The final result would be 
to make education basically Socialistic, and it would be 
impossible for Religious Orders or congregations to es- 
tablish or maintain schools in Mexico. 


Progress of “Eastern Locarno.”—The attitude of the 
various Governments towards the plan for a general pact 
of mutual assistance between the Eastern European Pow- 
ers, originally proposed by Foreign Minister Litvinov, 
of Russia, still remained uncertain. Germany continued 
cold to the idea, looking upon it as a French scheme to 
freeze the Eastern boundaries, unless possibly some clause 
were inserted to allow for treaty revision. Russia fa- 
vored the pact, provided Germany were brought into it. 
Premier Mussolini of Italy was reported as having been 
converted to the idea of the “ Eastern Locarno.” In his 
official statement he insisted, as the pact’s logical conse- 
quence, that it should lead to conceding equal rights to 
Germany, thus preparing for her adhesion to the League. 


Arms Conference Summoned.—The bureau or steer- 
ing committee of the disarmament conference was offi- 
cially summoned for September about the time of the 
future session of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
No invitation was sent to Germany; the sentiment appar- 
ently being that direct efforts to call back Germany would 
be useless. The fact, however, that Russia’s entry into 
the League was now certain would probably influence 
Germany’s attitude towards both the League and the 
conference. 


Soviet Debt Negotiations.—Negotiations for a settle- 
ment of debts between the United States and Russia were, 
it was announced, to be transferred from Moscow to 
Washington and an agreement sought. The amount of 
United States claims totals around $600,000,000, includ- 
ing $187,000,000 contracted by the Kerensky Government 
and more than $400,000,000 private claims. 


Treatment of American Creditors.—A conciliatory 
reply to American Government protests against discrimi- 
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nation as to American creditors, as comparea to those 
of other countries, was given on July 25 by the German 
Government to Ambassador Dodd. The Germans promm- 
ised that there would be no discrimination in this matter, 
and that there would be no objections raised against 
Americans upon the score of Germany’s trade balance. 
However, no actual promise to pay was offered. 


International Eucharistic Congress.—On July 20, 
Pope Pius XI officially announced the elevation of Msgr. 
Santiago Luis Copello, Archbishop of Buenos Aires, to 
the rank of Cardinal. This dignity is to be given the 
prelate in honor of the coming Eucharistic Congress in 
Buenos Aires, in October. The Papal Nuncio at Buenos 
Aires recently informed Augustin P. Justo, President of 
Argentina, that the Vatican Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Pacelli, together with two members of the Pope’s private 
household, would attend the Congress, in which thirty 
countries have signified their intention of participating. 
The United States delegation will sail from New York, 
September 18, on the Franconia, calling en route at 
Havana, Port of Spain, Trinidad, and Rio de Janeiro, and 
arriving at Buenos Aires October 10. Bishop Hoban will 
head the Chicago archidiocesan delegation. As a result 
of a petition formulated by the Executive Committee of 
the Congress, the Chamber of Deputies declared ex- 
empted from the payment of port dues ships chartered 
to carry delegates and pilgrims. Other extraordinary 
privileges were granted by the National Government 
whereby certificates of identification issued by the eccle- 
siastical authorities of other countries will be sufficient to 
pass as judicial certificates in Buenos Aires. An added 
attraction for those wishing to become pilgrims to the 
Congress will be the rate of foreign exchange. Because 
of the present value of Argentine money, which is quoted 
at far lower figures than a few months ago, it now be- 
comes possible for travelers from foreign countries to 
live decently in the capital of Argentina on little or noth- 
ing. The value of the American dollar is quoted three 
times higher than that of the Argentine peso. Meanwhile, 
in all the dioceses of Argentina diocesan Eucharistic Con- 
gresses are being held. 





In the next article of his present series on the 
survival of Catholics in England, Hilaire Belloc 
will take up the case of toleration under the 
Stuarts, in an article entitled “ The Official Libel 
on James IT.” 

In accord with the demand for unified canons 
of morality in motion pictures voiced in this issue, 
Gerard B. Donnelly will have an article on the 
subject, ““ Moral Standards for Motion Pictures.” 

The recent horrible murder of the Catholic 
statesman Dollfuss will give especial timeliness 
to Joseph F. Thorning’s article, ““ The Tragedy of 
Austria,” in which he will present the background 
of the situation. 

A pleasing diversion will be a paper “ On Wast- 
ing One’s Time,” by Paul Bussard. 























